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to an unknown man or woman 
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pay the promised salary. 

Before you buy spices, food 
products or medicine from the 
agent at your door who says “part 
of every dollar you spend goes to 
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how many dollars the company 
gave to the orphans last year. 

Before you pay good money to 
the peddler for rugs represented 
to be “orientals’ and for lace 
claimed to be “Irish,” get some 
expert advice as to the quality 
and value. The story that the 
goods have been smuggled is usu- 
ally untrue. 

Before you obligate yourself in 
any way at the solicitation of a 
stranger, get enough facts to en- 
able you to decide that you are 
dealing with a representative of 
a responsible organization. 
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RECOVERED Hugo Tatsch, whose work is wel 
known to all informed Masons, both 
in this country and abroad, has recently been on the 
sick list. For six weeks, following an intensive pro- 
gram of work in which he had not spared himself, he 
had been obliged to “lay off.’ Now with health re- 
stored he is back at his labors collating and cata- 
loguing the extensive library of the Supreme Council 
of the Scottish Rite for the benefit of Freemasonry. 
The services of such an intelligent Mason are needed. 
His work is of great importance. His friends, and 
they are legion, have missed him. Now with his return 
they are glad to see him once more active in and about 
the several archives of the fraternity. 


OBITER More and more must citizens of this 
DICTUM country be grateful for the leagues of 

ocean that separate them from the 
seething whirlpool of European polities. 

Here, while excitement as to national policy, or 
rather uncertainty regarding the absence of it, stirs 
people to impotent rage or contempt, the stage has 
not yet been reached where a spark may touch off a 
powder house. While our accomplishments (?) in the 
line of homicide and death upon the highway may be 
an impressive and di 1 ) 


graceful one, men and women 
and little children still may feel reasonably assured 
that the major calamity of war will be spared them. 
The daily dread of the deadly bomb from above is not 
yet among our worries, . 


Gratitude for many blessings is the proper spirit 
for Americans. With good neighbors to the north and 
south of us, and no ambition for lands or glory abroad, 
we should rest content in the direction of our domestic 
affairs—and these will prove in the next few months 
or years sufficient to fully occupy the efforts of the 
best minds in the land: for no one can, with equanim- 
ity, contemplate the tremendous burden of debt with 
its potentialities for later grave trouble which is being 
placed upon the United States. 

In the present administrative acts lie the seeds of 
revolution. given encouragement these may yet bring 
us to a condition similar to that of Kurope. For the 
present, however, we are reasonably safe from war, 
but any fatuous feeling that we are entirely immune 
is folly. 


During the years of the past (or is it current de 


pression) many things have come to pass which most 
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of the elder generation would say never could happen 
in this country. Change and decay lay all around. 
The bogey of radically altered social conditions has 
frightened the reactionary or conservative element out 
of his wits. Now, with a realization that nothing is 
permanent, these same individuals are inclined to bestir 
themselves to see what can be done in the way of pre- 
serving so-called American essentials—if for no other 
reason than that of self-preservation, which is some- 
thing to the good—for any civilization remaining fixed 
or stationary without recognizing the changing needs 
brought about by altered economic conditions which 
are the inevitable result of growth in population, ad- 
vance in science, depletion of nature’s bounty or 
other vital factors, is bound to fall of its own weight. 


EXPLANATORY The query sometimes is made as 

to why so many references are 
made in these columns to British Freemasonry. It de- 
serves an answer. 


In the first place our own Freemasonry derives from 
English sources, and the Grand Lodge of England is 
naturally looked upon as the mother Grand Lodge of 
the world. 

In the gradual evolution of that body to its present 
status, covering the whole period from the inception 
of the Craft as it is known and generally accepted to- 
day, most of the problems confronting an clecmosy- 
nary and educational institutions such as ours have 
been met and to a greater or less degree solved—to the 
general satisfaction. 

Further, that tight little island known as Great 
Britain contains a homogencous population—from the 
best elements of which Craft membership recruits— 
with a peculiarly apt faculty for applying rules of 


good sense to the direction of Masonic government. 


Freed from the complexities and inhibitions of a 


mixture of races such as that embraced in the great 
American “melting pot,” Englishmen, broadly speak- 
ing, can and do bring to their Freemasonry a logical 
viewpoint which makes both for simplicity and har- 
mony in government. 

The history of English, or should it be said British, 
Freemasonry is singularly free from violent interrup- 
tions or incidents inimical to Craft fundamentals. 
Such departures from the traditional role are all part 
of a general forward progress over the centurics mov- 
ing toward what is now admittedly the best pattern 
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available. Obstacles to such progress have served as 
stepping stones. 

If this is true, it is not difficult to understand why, 
having at heart always the best interests of the Craft 
in these parts, we choose to follow along the line of 
tried and proven experiment, gleaning therefrom for 
our friends and fraters such information as to prece- 
dent and procedure as may best benefit American Ma- 


sons. 


LIGHT An article in the Masonic Crarrsman for 

July 1986, yelept “Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
Freemasonry” by the editor of the Chaine d’'Union of 
Paris, France, has been criticized by a distinguished 
member of the Craft in this country as tending to cre- 
ate the impression that in France a mere profession of 
“personal religion”—whatever that might be—entitled 
an initiate into the Grand Orient to all the rights and 


privileges of Freemasonry. 

The author of the article in question makes out a 
good case for the superiority of Anglo-Saxon Free- 
masonry, and yet does not enlighten his readers as to 
the fact that because a belief in God is essentially nec- 
essary to any Anglo-Saxon becoming a Freemason and 
the Grand Orient of France not requiring this dee- 
laration, the Grand Orient as a consequence is not ree- 
ognized by grand lodges in this countr 

Crarrsman readers, as intelligent Masons, may not 
need to be reminded of this, but in the interests of 
accuracy it is desired by these words to clear up any 
possible misapprehension on the score, 


CHINA Negotiations are in progress looking to 

an adjustment of the jurisdictional diffi- 
culties in connection with the Philippine breach of last 
year whereby recognition was withdrawn to the new 
set-up in that country by the Grand Lodges of Kng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and Massachusetts. 

Hua Chuen Mei, American educated, at the Far 
East end, is handling matters with tact, and it is pos- 
sible that in time the situation may be clarified to the 
point of reconciliation, but when the broken fraternal 
relations will again be resumed is as yet too indefinite 
to prophesy. 


PEACE? Tur Crarrsmax is complimented in the 
current issue of The Masonic World by 
Morcombe, dean of American 


ils able editor, Joseph E. : 
cher nag eames in his editorial elucida- 


writers on Freemasonry, when ae ee af 
tions he sets forth, apropos our plea in be ae 
world peace and the desirability of F reemasons M 
a crusade in its behalf, 


world over participating in 
obstacles 


the thesis that “the surest way to remove 
in the way of progress is with steam shovels. sadrieh sees 
potent instruments within our use.” Precisel Brot Wer 
Morcombe,—and while not caring particularly for the 
ause we believe Freemasonry can 
© of these same steam shovels 


simile, it is just bee 
be made to function as on 
that the suggestion is mode. ae 

It is generally admitted that War ts the chief de- 
terrent to human progress: it is a foul thing that 
feeds and thrives upon. itself, and effort should be 
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made by every intelligent human agency to set forth 
the truth regarding it with the definite purpose of 
abolishing it, and substituting peace and the rebuild- 
ing of hope; to seek sanctuary in justice and in truth 
based on fair dealing and international solidarity. 

As Mr. Stanley Baldwin, welcoming on behalf of 
the British Government, in Westminster Hall, the 
4,000 pilgrims who came over from the recent con- 
secration of the Canadian Memorial at Vimy, said: 

“T am confident of this. If the dead could come back 
today, there would be no war. 

“They would never let the younger generation taste 
what they did. You all tasted that bitter cup of war. 
They drank it to the dregs, and even after all those 
years the dead are doing their work. 

“If the world—Europe and the world—can find no 
other way of settling disputes than the way of war 
even now, when we are still finding and burying the 
bodies of those who fell 20 years ago; if they can 
find no other way, the world deserves to perish.’ 

We hold to the belief that no worthier objective 
than universal peace exists in the world today, and 
while realizing fully the difficulty of securing unified 
action on the part of the fraternity in this behalf— 
of projecting the full weight of the Craft into the 
scales—we also believe that by continually hammer- 
ing away at the subject, some progress may be made, 
and to that degree at least a charge of Masonic pas- 
sivity or infirmity of purpose avoided. 

The cynic may scoff if he will—and in all conscience 
he has much reason to scoff: none the less it is abun- 
dantly evident that unless some way is found to pre- 
vent the devastating and soul-destroying effects of 
war by educational and economic means, those now liy- 
ing may yet witness the utter destruction of that 
thing called civilization, and those spiritual values 
upon which the human race has been nurtured and 
sustained during the past twenty centuries swept into 
chaos 

Primarily the god of War is a materialistic god. 
Take away incentive to profit and the curse of covet- 
ousness, and the victory is more than half won, 

For which reason we propose to keep driving away 
at this vile thing in the hope of awakening the con- 
sciousness of our readers to the imminence of a very 
grave danger—to themselves and all they love best. 


SPAIN — Revolt in Europe spreads. Now it is Spain, 
and curiously enough, the Masonic frater- 
nity is linked with it. General Mola, in command at 
Pamplona, has declared that “the anti-governmental 
movement has a strietly national character, directed 
by the generals, with the support of the people, to 
liberate Spain from Marxism and Freemasons and all 
the internationals . > and General Franco, in com- 
mand in Morocco, has said much the same thing. 
From this latest obsession it can be seen how par- 
ticipation, however remote, in active politics, by gn? 
ant 


masonry, can bring down upon it the fulminations 
wrath of its enemies, : 

No one supposes that Freemasonry. at least as it 
is known to us in this country and in England, has had 
any active part in the rebellion in Spain. It may well 
be that individuals high in political cireles in. that 
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country have become involved. The significance of the 
thing lies in the fact that Freemasonry in those coun- 
tries which are today involved in the travail of the 
race is a shining mark for attack and people will 
unfortunately be found to agree with General Mola, 
notwithstanding a paradoxical incongruity that the 
Roman Catholic church, one of the most strongly en- 
trenched institutions in Spain, has probably suffered 
the greatest damage at the hands of the revolution- 
aries—and at the same time is considered to be one of 
the Craft’s most potent enemies. 


“TRAVELLING So many people in the world are 
HOPEFULLY” bent, so they tell us, upon arriv- 
ing. They start with a vague 
ambition to succeed; they approach life with a nebu- 
lous idea about the importance of collecting money. 
So far so good. So fixed is their intention——and may- 
hap a very praiseworthy one—so anxious are they to 
place themselves upon a pinacle, or “ivory tower” 
perchance, from which they can survey their fellow 
men, that they forget entirely that in order to arrive 
anywhere they must travel. 
Robert Louis Stevenson evolved a sentence in which 
is contained a complete philosophy for the would-be 
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successful man or woman: “To. travel hopefully,” he 
says, “is better than to arrive.’ What a lesson is 
here for all of us who only know that we want to 
make a success! It shows so clearly that we must 
make the journey in the spirit of happy discontent. 
We must explore the fields on either side of our chosen 
road without dallying too long in them; we must catch 
the flying moment and get from it a “full sixty see- 
onds’ worth of distance run.” 

There are no flukes in this matter of arrival; there 
is no haphazard drawing of success from some ma- 
gician’s hat. Success depends ultimately upon the 
spirit in which we travel towards it. In fact. it is safe 
to go further and say that though it is well to keep 
one’s eyes fixed upon the ultimate goal of his ambition, 
it is far more important to concentrate and get the 
very most in results and in the education of life from 
the trivial round of every day. 

Would that every Freemason realized the importance 
of “travelling hopefully,” for therein lies the secret of 
making his life a success, as much from his own point 
of view as from the standpoint of those with whom 
life brings him in contact. To “travel hopefully is 
better than to arrive,” and the true 
labor. 
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THE GRAND MASTER'S PLACE 
By Aurren H. Moornovse 
Editor Masonic Craftsman, Boston, Mass. 
MONG the veterans in Freemasonry, right up 
at the top stands the past grand master. Se- 
lected by his fellows for probity, integrity and 
proven devotion to the Craft, he has been the recip- 
ient of its highest honor—and 
there can be few higher in any 
field of human activity. 

It would not be difficult to 
culogize in ewtensio these devoted 
men, for they are deserving of 
great credit and praise for good 
work, for it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that no man can attain to 
the exalted office of a grand mas- 
ter unless and until he possesses 
outstanding qualities of adminis- 
trative distinction and human understanding. 

Grand masters are the elite of Freemasonry, and 
past grand masters an anchor of undoubted strength 
What, then, is their place in the Craft? 

Most individual Masons have comparatively small 
concern for the direction of the Craft. They meet in 
lodge and participate in more or less interested fashion 


in the deliberations and activities of the smaller unit, 
with confidence in their leaders. They pay their dues 
and leave matters of broad policy and administration 
generally to someone else, 

At the top this “someone else” is the grand master. 
He, during his term of office, comes in touch with such 
a variety of problems, often intricate and involved, 
requiring utmost delicacy, tact, and patience to solve, 
that the average man would be amazed at their rami- 
fications and extent. By the very nature of his. office 
the grand master is called upon to make decisions 
which no one else can make. His is the final word. By 
it he and his policies stand or fall. His is, in a sense, 
a lonely job, although of course he has the experience 
of the grand seerctary and other staff officers to fall 
back upon for counsel and advice. It is to the ever- 
lasting credit of the great body of distinguished men 
who have risen to the great height of grand masters 
in Freemasonry, that they have, almost universally, 
discharged their difficult roles with high honor and 
distinction not only to themselves but to the fraternity. 

When, therefore, a man steps down or rather out 
from the responsibilities of the office of grand master, 
he is better fitted for the ultimate councils of Free 
masonry than any other, and those further duties 
which are less onerous perhaps, but equally impor- 
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tant, such as trusteeships and important committee- 
ships are the logical place for him. To a very large 


ions in committee and his counsel, 


extent his de 
based upon a lifetime of Masonic service, influence and 
affect the policies of his Masonic jurisdiction to a 
considerable degree and in turn, by example, the whole 
Craft. 

His place is with those men who have put Freema- 
sonry where it belongs; among the chief existing in- 
struments for the amelioration of social ills and the 
uplift of humanity through the search for Truth, 
which is embodied not only in the Masonic fraternity, 
but in the world outside. 


THEIR PLACE IS JUST 
WHERE WE FIND THEM 
By Wm. C. Rarp 
Editor Masonic Chronicler, Chicago 
HE place of past grand masters in the Masonic 
visualized by observing the 


set-up may be casil} 
scenery at almost any grand lodge meeting. Here 

isa mental picture of what usually will be discovered: 
On the right of the grand mas- 
ter, in the northeast corner, will 
be found a past grand master 
upon whose dependable shoulders 
rest the duty of irding with 
strict fidelity the wealth hoarded 
in grand lodge exchequer, while 
neross the hall in the southeast 
corner will be another past grand 
master ensconced in the comfort- 
able chair of the grand secretary. 
who records with precision and 
impartiality all that takes place, proper to be written. 
In an anteroom or secluded corner there will be a 
group of past grand masters, solemnly pondering jw 
istic niceties of grand lodge constitution, traditional 
that there may be no 
s and customs laid 


landmark and modern statute, 
deviation from the sacrosanct usa 
down by the graybeards of the past. In another loca 
tion there will be a similar group of past g rand mas- 
ters cogitating over problems of finance, carefully 
watching that no legal revenue is withheld and that 


none trickles out through dubious crevices. Somewhere 
past grand master of studious 
ANMING 


around there will be a : 
mien who has spent many hours industriously sei 
grand lodges, in critical or 
1 who will submit his findings 
ad. The remainder of 


he proceedings of other 
commendatory mood, anc 
in a “review” which few will re : 
he past grand masters, if they have not been assigned 
o other committees and positions, strut around on 
he dais, and it has been averred that some of them can 
strut sitting down. ; 

Sounds like the political doctrine, “to the victors be- 
ong the spoils.” Such is not the fact. It must be re- 
membered that these past grands find lodgment in po 
sitions of trust and honor after they have completed 
their term of office as grand master, with all its op 
yortunities for acquiring unpopularity and discredit. 
Even the tractable bunch of lodge representatives who 
sit facing the platform in the G ‘and East uncon: 
sciously have absorbed a fairly correct conception of 
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the merits and ability of past grand masters and 
follow their leadership accordingly. 

In all seriousness, the knowledge, wisdom and experi- 
ence gained by men who have been given the privilege 
of serving grand lodge as its highest officer invariably 
have fitted them in greater measure for continued 
service to the Craft than that possessed by the aver- 
age member who has not had the benefit of such train- 
ing. The character of the men who have worn the pur- 
ple of the fraternity as a rule is of the highest excel- 
lence. Their judgment has been crystallized by the in- 
fluence of the conservatism which is part and parcel 
of all grand lodges. Instances there may be where past 
grand masters have essayed the role of dictator, but 
they are exceedingly rare, and such power and influence 
as they may have acquired will generally be found to 
be recognition of superior ability, talent and service. 

So the place for past grand masters in the Masonic 
set-up is just where we find them—pillars of strength, 
faithful in labor and tireless in service, with an abiding 
love and veneration for the institution to which they 
have contributed much and by which they have been 
signally honored. 


QUESTION WORTHY OF DISCUSSION 
By Jos. E. Morcompe 
Editor Masonic World, San Francisco 


es HE Grand Master — His Place in the Masonic 


Set-up?” The question thus propounded is one 

that has come to mind and frequently to discus- 
sion in many jurisdictions. Rather curiously as it may 
seem, the inquiring student will 
not find past grand masters men- 
tioned in the older constitutions 
of the Craft, nor in the later doc- 
uments that have provided a 
broadened basis for the frater- 
nity. They are brought in only by 
legislative action or are given 
place by custom. The distin- 
guished brothers who are consti- 
tuted permanent members — of 
grand lodge are, after all, a mod- 
erm addition to the Masonie set-up. And even in all 
that is available there is neither statement nor argu 
ment for bestowal upon these of any special prerog 
ative, dependent upon the status of past grand master. 

Again the question can only have meaning in North 
American Masonry. In no other important section of 
he fraternity is there a yearly output of those who 
rave occupied the Grand East, permitting them, as 
yermanent members, to become an important, some- 
imes all-powerful clement of grand lodge. 

We have, however, as a practical matter, to account 
for the past grand masters as a potent factor in 
grand lodges of the United States, The real inquiry 
can be simply stated thus: If without “inherent rights” 
and with no privilege beyond permanent membership, 
iow have these brothers achieved to what is in many 
The answer 


cases absolute control of grand lodges! 
hat comes easiest and is most plausible is that these 
individuals, having been tested in highest place. becom 
ing familiar with conditions, problems and needs, are 
setter fitted to advise and guide than those of lesser 
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experience. Collectively, these persons form an extra- 
official cabinet, and add immeasurably to the mental 
and moral resources of grand lodge. 

For some of those thus privileged all this and more 
can be said. They measure up to the highest stand- 
ards. Their labors have been valuable and their con- 
duct admirable. Their native abilities and acquired 
knowledge of the Craft have been ever at the service 
of their brethren. Such true Masons are worthy of 
the highest honor, and will continue to hold the con- 
fidence and esteem of craftsmen. 

But can it be said that all those who attain to the 
ultimate Masonic place, who are Ferris-wheeled, pitch- 
forked or politically slid into such position, are para- 
gons of learning and exemplars of righteousness? 
There is nothing in the installation service to change 
an ignoramus into a philosopher. Is the stupid man, 
who by accident or scheming has landed in the grand 
master’s chair, to thenceforth share honor and re- 
sponsibility on equal terms with those whose skill and 
rectitude has honored the Craft? 

On other ground one might inquire who or what 
the past grand masters represent. We are told that 
grand lodge is a representative body. Further, it 
is of our boasting that all power resides in the sitting 
officers and the masters and wardens assembled. The 
various committees, erected to expedite business and 
to prepare matters for intelligent action, are sup- 
posed to be chosen from the body itself. If in some of 
the jurisdictions it is the practice to staff the more 
powerful committees, which control policy, almost 
wholly from the permanent members, there is no real 


representative government, 

This subject would lend itself to extended discussion, 
and might be profitable and enlightening as serving 
to deflate certain claims that cannot be substantiated. 
The result of unbiased inquiry would likely show the 
upbuilding of a power not contemplated in the plan 
of Masonry, that has developed through the years be- 


cause of the ignorance and indifference of the true rep- 
resentatives of the Craft——the masters and wardens of 
the constituent lodges. 


COULD NOT DO WITHOUT THEM 
By J. A. Fevrer.y 
Editor Masonic Tidings, Milwaukee 

HERE are two distinet schools of thought as to 
the future usefulness (or uselessness) of a grand 
master after he has completed his term of office 
and has achieved the honor of a “Past Grand.” One 
school argues with vigor and some 
logic that, having served his ap- 
pointed purpose in life, the offi- 
cial in question should be quietly 
and painlessly placed on the shelf, 
of oblivion, as are other quaint 
and interesting antiques, to be 
dusted off occasionally for the 
inspection of a curious and inter- 

ested public. 
Another school, with far more 


vigor and less logic, vehemently 
insists the particular species of Mason should be re 
tired for good and all to the attic of reonembrance to 
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which former vice-presidents, forgotten heroes and 
last year’s license plates are usually relegated. 

A third school—consisting largely of the past 
grands themselves—are of the firm belief their out- 
standing mental abilities and self-confessed oratorical 
pre-eminence should be utilized by grand lodge to 
head all important committees and decide all vexed 
problems; in fact, to be constituted as the Hierachy 
and general Amen corner of Freemasonry in their re- 
spective jurisdictions. Fortunately for Masons and 
Freemasonry in general, this third school seems to be 
waging a losing fight. 

Now that we’ve had a little fun with the past 
grands, let’s consider seriously for a moment the ques- 
tion under consideration. 

To become a past grand master in any American 
jurisdiction, a man must have given from 10 to 15 
years of service to Freemasonry. He must have faced 
problems of policy and administration both in his lodge 
as well as in the wider sphere of grand lodge. He 
must have read and studied the philosophy of Free- 
masonry as well as its jurisprudence and its symbol- 
og He is an educated Freemason, learned in its 
history and its traditions. He must also have learned 
to think for himself—a 


re accomplishment. 

Such a man, in the very nature of things, must 
have some distinctive place in the Craft, even though 
his official term be over. Learned in administrative 
affairs, experienced in governing, skillful in meeting 
delicate situations and with a wide understanding of 
human nature, the past grand master must, of neces- 
sity, be a tower of strength to his successors in office, 
his Judgment and experience a support to their ad- 
ministration. Usually it is this bond of devoted Free- 
masons who from the nuclei around which the Craft 
centers. 

There are instances, unfortunately, when some past 
grand masters seem unable to forget that their terms 
of office have expired. They seem unable to com- 
prehend that theirs is no long 


the deciding voice, 
or they cannot realize their own changed status 
following the election of a successor. 

These instances are rare, however, and the past 
grand master usually accepts his new standing with 
resignation—if not with gratitude. If his abilities are 
drafted for service as chairman of some committee or 
in a similar useful capacity, he usually continues 
giving to his beloved Craft his best service in that 
same spirit of self-sacrifice which originally marked 
him for advancement. 

Freemason could not well do without its past 
grand maste 


the foregoing Symposium and all others ap- 


pearing in Tue Crarrsman is available and 


may be used by all, with the prox 


Reproduction of all material appearing in | 
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THE THREE TEMPLES AT JERUSALEM 


By B. A. Smirn, LL.D., P.M. 


[Eprrortan Nore: The following is a condensation 
of a very interesting article recently read at a meeting 
of St. Claudius Lodge, No. 21, F. & A. M., Paris, 
France, and which comes to us through the courtesy 
of one of its members. St. Claudius has no connec- 
tion with the French bodies not recognized in the 
United States. | 


As members of the body of Pure and Ancient Ma- 
sonry, consisting of three degrees only, including the 
Royal Arch, as laid down in the Book of Constitu- 
tions, we are naturally interested in the First and 
Second Temples, and the Third Temple is the one 
which leads us to the earlier buildings. 

Of the Third Temple the double gates on the south 
side of the platform are still in situ: these are about 
450 yards from the Haram enclosure, which helps to 
identify the site definitely, and as this was on the 
same site as the earlier ones, approximately, we owe 
our identification of the situation of the more impor- 
tant buildings, from our point of view, to the more 
recent one, with which we are less concerned. 

The First Temple was built under King Solomon, 
the Second under Zerubbabel and the Third under 
Herod, this last being the one referred to in the New 
Testament. 

Little need be said here about the Third Temple and 
it may be well to dispose of it before dealing with the 
two which more closely concern us. 

Herod was only of the Jewish faith. He was not a 
Jew by race, but Idumaean, and his life had not been 
such as to endear him to his people. 

He may be briefly deseribed as a handsome, well set- 
up man, but no gentleman. 

In his vouth he was summoned before the Grand 
Sanhedrin for killing Hezekiah, a brigand who overran 
Jerusalem, but who was a priest, though a renegade 
one. 

Herod had captured Jerusalem with the aid of Ro- 
man troops and had had assassinated forty-five mem- 
hors of the Sanhedrin who opposed his claims. and con- 
fiscated their possessions; He had his eldest son put 
to death for plotting, with the consent of Augustus 
Caesar, and had a habit of removing possible rivals 
and also currying favor with Rome. 

Augustus is said to have remarked, when i 
permission that the son should be slain, that if was 
better to be Herod’s swine than Herod’s son. 

He had ten wives and murdered one of them, 
ordered that the leading men of Jerusalem should be 
slain at his own death in order to make sure that the 
mourning in the city should be real. 

These few examples of his actions show that the 
Massacre of the Innocents was merely an episode in 
the life of a consistently bad character, and it will be 
appreciated that he was not a popular monarch for 
his own sake and, in a community where the religion 
was hound up with the race, he was a mere foreign 


granting 


and 


convert. 


In order to impress the people with his extreme 
orthodoxy and passionate attachment to racial and 
religious traditions, he determined to rebuild the great 
national temple on the revered traditional site and, as 
he was Herod, one of the typical parvenus of history, 
this new temple was to be bigger and more gorgeous 
than even the grand original. 

The building of this temple has points of great in- 
terest: 

(1) It was on the original site, according to tra- 
dition. 

(2) Again iron tools were not used in the erection 
of the true church portion and the stones were cut and 
squared at the quarries. 

(3) The stones for the Holy of Holies were at no 
time touched with iron. 

(+) A body of 1000 priests was trained to do the 
building of the temple proper, as distinct from the 
great courts and adjoining buildings, and they all 
worked in sacerdotal garments in order to make the 
smallest part of the structural work a kind of  reli- 
gious observance. 

It took eighteen years to build the Temple and an- 
other sixty-two years to extend and beautify the 
courts and attached buildings. 

The whole of the remains of the Second Temple were 
pulled down except the platform, which was enlarged. 

It was started about 20 B. C., and was finished 
about A. D. 60, and was destroyed A. D. 70 by fire. 
said to have been started by a Roman soldier contrary 
to the orders of Titus, who had just captured Jerusa- 
lem. 

Between the destruction of the First Temple (King 
Solomon’s) which is the one which concerns us most in 
Craft Masonry, and the erection of the Second Tem- 
ple (Zerubbabel’s) which concerns us in the Royal 
Arch, there was a considerable work undertaken by 
Josiah in repairing the First Temple about 726 B. C.. 
and in Ireland you find that the Royal Arch concerns 
itself with this work, whereas in all the other constitu- 
tions it is Zerubbabel’s Temple. 

King Solomon’s Temple was completed about 1005 
B. C.. and the earliest authorities are silent as to its 
actual site, but we can now say that it is generally 
acknowledged to have stood along the crest of the 
eastern hill of the three main hills which form Jerusa- 
lem, with the Temple itself at the highest point, as 
Josephus expressly says. 

Josephus was a famous Jewish historian, but he was 
not born until A. D. 38, so he could only speak from 
records not since discovered or from personal know!- 
edge that Herod's Temple was on the original site 
according to accepted tradition. ; 

It is more than probable that Solomon's Altar of 
Burnt Offering actually stood on the Rock at the top 
of Mount Moriah over which the Moslem Dome of the 
Rock now stands. 

The Talmud says that the Rock was exposed in the 
Holy of Holies, but again we must remember that the 
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Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds both started no 
earlier than the second century A. D. 

This sacred Rock (the Sakhra) is traditionally the 
threshing floor of Araunah the Jebusite, where David 
offered up the mediatorial sacrifice, and it is also tra- 
ditionally the spot from which Mahomet ascended to 
Heaven. 

We therefore have pure oral tradition as to the site, 
a confirmation of which tradition is the Wailing Wall 
of the Jews, situated near the southwest corner of the 
Haram enclosure, still reverenced as the only surviving 
portion of Solomon’s Temple; actually this may have 
been part of the wall surrounding the platform which 
comprised the Temple precincts. 

We have the statement of Josephus, a reliable au- 
thority as far as his information went, in the first 
century and the statement in the Talmud in the second 
or third century, the latter a valuable confirmation of 
the tradition existing at that time. 

Apart from these, however, there seems good 
grounds for supposing that this Sakhra was a sacred 
spot of long standing even in the time of Solomon and 
therefore a likely place to choose. 

Over Sakhra is built the Moslem Dome of the Rock: 
this is not a Mosque as the great Mosque of Omar is 
nearby. 

The Sakhra is about the centre of the Haram en- 
closure or sanctuary, which is about thirty-five acres 
in extent and roughly levelled, partly by filling up and 
partly by vaulting of various periods. 

The Mosque of Aksa is in the S. W. corner of the 
Haram, and that of Omar is in the town to the west 
of the Haram. 

Mr. Ferguson has endeavored to show to his own 
satisfaction that the Sakhra is also the situation of 
the Holy Sepulchre and that the Dome was built over 
it by Constantine: our learned brother Sir Charles 
Warren, first Master of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge, 
has very effectively dealt with this suggestion. 

If it was, as seems certainly the case in the middle 
of Herod’s Temple, one can hardly imagine a more 
unlikely spot for the Holy Sepulehre, which seems 
most probably to have been where it is most commonly 
supposed to have been and where Helena’s church was 
built over the traditional site in Constantine’s time. 

The actual model of the Temple is unknown, but it 
was probably on the Egyptian plan, tallest in front 
to the East, and descending in three steps of roof 
toward the West. The information given in the Old 
Testament is conflicting as to measurements at times. 

As the Jews themselves were a pastoral and rather 
nomadic race, they had no style of their own and 
probably copied Phoenician or Egyptian styles and 
employed foreign craftsmen. Phoenician masons were 
the most likely to be employed, but the Egyptian styles 
would be those known best to the Jews themselves. 

We have a parallel in Solomon’s Navy (1 Kings 
9.26) which necessitated the collection of trained sea- 
men, Which of course the Jews did not possess. 

Gould records that Kimmanuel Deutsch came to the 
conclusion that the Masons’ marks on stones discov 

cred at Jerusalem were Phoenician quarry signs, simi 
lar marks being found at Sidon 

It must be borne in mind that there were courts and 
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administrative buildings, as well as the Temple proper, 
and a palace also. 

The palace is said to have taken twice as long to 
build as the Temple, as far as the actual erection of 
the structure is concerned. 

We must visualize the whole thing as something 
comparable to a Cathedral Close, with ecclesiastical 
residences and offices around and the Cathedral itself 
in the middle, the whole surrounded by a wall some- 
thing after the style of the Close at Salisbury (Eng: 
land). : 

The great main entrance doors and hall were facing 
East and it was here that the two freestanding brazen 
pillars, called Jachin and Boaz, were placed. 

They probably did not support the roof at all, but 
stood clear, a common type of temple architecture in 
Phoenicia and Western Asia as proved by later repro- 
ductions on coins. 

The entrance to the Middle Chamber was definitely 
on the South side, it would hardly have been in the 
magnificent entrance hall in any case, so many 'T. B.’s 
which show the staircase just past the pillars, are ob- 
viously wrong. 

It will be remembered that the First Temple was 
modeled on the Tabernacle, all measurements being 
doubled, and was probably in three parts as to ground 
plan: the Porch or Entrance Hall the Sanctuary and 
the Holy of Holies: this last would probably have 
been a double square as to ground plan with the altar 
a double cube, a tradition older than Egypt probably. 

Lodges should have a floor which is a double square 
in form and in Scotland and Ireland the pedestal is a 
double cube in the centre, just as the old altars were, 

The Temple was built due Kast and West because 
it was in all respects like the Tabernacle whish was 
so placed by command of the Most High, and our 
lodges are theoretically so placed for the same reason. 
This is the third and grand reason which you will find 
in the lectures. 

The Temple was started about 1050 B. C., so. it 
took about forty-five years to complete: distinetly 
seven years and upwards. It was finally destroyed 
about 588 B.C. 

The name of the Chief Architect and our own tra- 
ditional history form as difficult a puzzle as the ques- 
tion of the form of the Temple itself. 

The Bible says nothing of Hiram Abif and nothing 
of the death of anyone of importance during the build- 
ing. In Kings we read of Adoniram as being set over 
the woodeutters (1 Kings 5.14) and Hiram of Tyre, 
a widow’s son and distinguished from Hiram, King of 
Tyre (1 Kings 7.13 and 14) who was a skilled metal 
worker, not an architect at all. Josephus says that 
he was an eminent architect, over and above his fame 
for working in metals, but Josephus was not born 
until more than 1000 years after Solomon's Temple 
was built. 

We are expressly told (1 Kings 7.40) that Hiram 
made all the lavers and basins for the completed struc 
ture and “made an end of doing all the work that he 
made King Solomon for the house of the Lord,” which 
is not much warrant for any idea of his death before 
the fabric of the building itself was finished, 

In Chronicles we read that Hiram, King of Tyre, 
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sent to Solomon “a cunning man, endued with under- 
standing, of Hiram my father’s” (2 Chrons. 2.13) 
and he is said to have been the son of a man skilled in 
all branches of work required in the structure: later on 
(2 Chrons. 4.11) this man is referred to as being 
named Huram himself, and again it is said that he 
finished the work that he was to make for Solomon. 

“Abif” is a word meaning “father” and may well be 
a title of respect or even a different reading of the 
words in 2 Chrons. 2.13 quoted above, but it seems 
quite clear that Hiram or Huram was a very impor- 
tant man in the construction of the finished and dee- 
orated Temple and that he survived the completion. 

Again in 2 Chrons. 4.16 there is a reference to 
“Huram his father” and there is a suggestion that 
this means that Huram the son finished the work begun 
by Huram his father who had died before the com- 
pletion. I submit that the Jewish traditions as to the 
circumstances and proceedings attending the erection 
of that structure could not omit a reference to any 
such striking incident had it in fact occurred. 

Hiram cannot be confused with Adoniram, who was 
over the Levy at Lebanon, and we admit that Adoni- 
ram survived the completion of the building in any 
case. (1 Kings 5:14). 

There may be some confusion of ideas apart from 
that admission, because Adoniram may well be the 
same as Hadorem, who was over the Tribute after the 
completion of the Temple, but was killed later (2 
Chrons. 10.18). 

We have, in common with many past and present 
creeds and customs, traces of Solar Cult ceremonies— 
as for instance that all perambulations are made the 
way of the sun—for that matter the port is always 
passed that way too—and the Hiramic legend has a 
distinet. Solar Cult Flavour: indeed such similarities 
lead some enthusiastic persons to suggest Mithraism 
and the Mysteries of Isis as stages in our direct de- 
scent from the earliest but one of all religions. 

The fact is that we do not know when the Hiramic 
Legend started, though we have no recorded evidence 
of it before the first half of the 18th century, but it 
has the appearance of an operative superstition amph- 
fied. 

Deaths are recorded in connection with the building 
of Cologne Cathedral and others, while in this country 
we have the Prentice Pillar at Roslin and the Prentice 
Bracket at Gloucester, which were masterpices quali- 
fving their creator for Fellowship and signifying his 
death as a Prentice and re-birth as a free and full Fel- 
low or Master. : ; 

Of course the allegory of death and re-birth is as 
old as the Solar Cult with its daily death and resur- 
rection of the Sun and has persisted to this day, while 
the offering of a human sacrifice in the construction 
of any great building continued till the Middle Ages 
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and even now persists in the form of a superstition 
that the erection of any superb edifice demands the 
life of one man at least during the building. In India 
quite recently there was trouble with native workmen 
who declared that some of their number had been killed 
and buried in the building to insure its completion. 

Probably our traditional history owes more to the 
old operative superstition than anything else, but the 
allegory is a common one in religions. 

In some English Bibles in the first half of the 16th 
century the words “Hiram Abif? and “Hiram Abi” 
were used, as Gould tells us, but the ancient M. S 
Charges do not show any reference to the legend prior 
to the 18th century. 

It seems probable, from the fact that the two things 
seem first to appear together in the first half of the 
18th century, that the Hiramic Legend and the sequel 
in the R. A. ceremonies were evolved together: it seems 
fairly well evidenced that the R. A. started them and 
it is difficult to see how that could be -vorked without 
some such legend to precede it. 

Gould suggests that the origin of the legend itself 
may be found as far back as the 14th century. 

The Compagnonage in France had a similar leg- 
end which may have been imported by members who 
were also Freemasons at a late date, though Gould 
gives good reasons for thinking otherwise. 

Zerubbabel completed his Temple about 515 B. C., 
Herod said it was smaller than Solomon’s, though or 
the same site, but it seems probable that the Temple 
itself was about the same size though undoubtedly in- 
ferior to Solomon’s. 

Some of the previous vessels taken by Nebxchad- 
nezzar were restored, but the pillars had been broken 
up: the Ark was burnt and no one dared build another, 
so the Second Temple lacked the Ark; the Sacred Fire 
and the Shekinah, the Holy of Holies remained empty. 
The Second Temple was built under adverse circum 
stances, the Jews were poor after their Babylonish 
captivity, surrounding Kings put difficulties in. their 
way, Cyrus and Darius fixed limits to its size, and the 
soldier builders, in the words of Nehemiah 4.17, on 
the building of the City Wall, every one with one of 
his hands wrought in the work and with the other held 
a weapon, against the unprovoked attacks of their 
many foes. 

The wall had to be built first so that the actual 
temple builders had some protection. : 

It was probably built on the massive foundation 
courses of the First Temple still in situ and the Levites 
were entrusted with much of the work, just as Herod 
had priests trained for the work on his building. 

The altar was set up first and the foundations were 
laid after, as we find recorded in Ezra 8, work started 
about 586 B. C.. and it took about 21 vears to com 


plete. 
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“A MAN IS HIMSELF PLUS WHAT HE READS” 


More persons receive than give, talk than listen. 
More read than compose. A majority of readers pre- 
fer fiction to fact. Some historians indulge that bias, 
at the expense of accuracy. Called to account, they 
cite the absence of records in defense of their fancies; 
quoting the rule that one guess is as good as another. 

Scholars, researchers, are more rigorous, less shifty. 
They, too, bewail the dearth of records, recall that the 
State Paper Office in London was opened in 1578 
only. To show that record-keeping as now understood 
is a comparatively new practice. 

Freemasons, for reasons of their own, were doubtful 
of the utility of records, backward in availing the 
benefits to be derived. In common with all rational men, 
they have reason to regret the consequences of time, 
ignorance and devastating war. And the failures of 
tradition when the instructive tongue lacked persua- 
sion, or the ear attention, and the heart went empty 
away ! 

In May, Tue Crarrsman presented a story, inci- 
dental to Massachusetts Masonic history, from its na- 
ture “Not to be found in the Proceedings.” Since its 
publication, the amicus humani gene 
spired the relation has passed upon it. With a con- 
sideration equal to that of a professor of geometry 
who viewed his pupil’s demonstration and said: “Cor- 
rect to all intents and purposes.” Let me therefore 
rest content. 

The tradition still obtains among American Noarch- 
ites that their British brethren are Bright Masons; be 
they in Craft or Mark lodge, Royal Arch chapter, 
a preceptory of the Temple or a body of the Accepted 
Rite. The tradition will withstand investigation, 

Britons, Englishmen in easy speech, are friendly 
people, prevailingly agreeable. The amiability of the 
travelled Briton is beyond the reach of art. He is 
yroud of the amenities of life in London and_ the 
srovinees, though he me 


, whose act in- 


have passed years in the 
wide spaces of the Empire. The joy of “home” coming 
ie knows as the last and great reward which comes 


or every kind of personal occupation, the goal of 
official service. Men of his kidney are predisposed to 
assist temporary residents in London to a part of its 
yenefits. 

American Masons, whether visitors, joining mem- 
bers or takers of degrees, have one recollection of their 
British brethren, An admiration for the dignified work, 
he intimate fellowship in the small lodges, and the 
sincerity pervading the pristine procedure at  table- 


odges. 

A rather unusual hook now in hand renews these 
impressions. The title may lack predictive assurance : 
Authors’ Lodge No, 3456 Transactions Vol VI Lon 
don 198! But “the book is bound in red, the dis 
guishing color of Capitular Masonry.” And the dedi 
cation is caleulated to arouse interest, though by 


training or by nature the mind be distrustful of the 
memorial superlative. 

“This Volume has been produced as a Memorial to 
the late Bro. Algernon Rose, P.A.G.D.C., P.G.St.B. 
(Royal Arch). Founder, Father, and Preeeptor of th: 
Authors’ Lodge and Chapter: Friend of every Brother 


and Companion; a master of the Ritual, and a perfect 
Freemason, practising outside the Lodge and Chapter 
all that he had learned and taught within. Wine and 
Music rejoice the heart, but the love of Wisdom is 
above them both.” 

_ One wishes to be certified that such large dimen- 
sional claims are within compass and have warrant. 

The Authors’ Club in London, founded in 1897, is 
representative of English culture. For some years fol- 
lowing its “reconstruction” in 1908, Brother Algernon 
Sidney Rose was its honorary secretary. He brought 
the Club dinners into being; they have gained world- 
wide renown. His exemplary influence without and 
within the Craft attests by its universality the reliance 
placed upon his great moral force, of which his un- 
assuming manners were lenitive. 

An extension of his musical interest led Brother 
Rose to be a founder of the Westminster Orchestral 
Society, and honorary secretary for sixteen years. 
Another side of his nature found its outlet in twenty- 
two years of service as a Volunteer, earned him a 
Majority, and on retirement the Volunteer Decoration. 

In 1885 he was initiated in the Queen’s Westminster 
Lodge, 2021; and in 1889 joined the Lodge of Asaph, 
4076. His active work began with the founding in 1910 
of Authors’ Lodge, of which he was master in 1912, 
and seeretary for the rest of his life. He was exalted 
in St. Leonard Chapter (Royal Arch) No. 1766, in 
the year last written, and First Principal in 1914. 


Memorial. 


His work as an author was considerable; books of 
note as musical literature, to the Transactions of 
Authors? Lodge, of Dorset Masters’? Lodge, of the 
Leleester Lodge of Research; and those of Pastmas- 
ters Lodge, 180, New Zealand, beside. His manual, 
The Director of Ceremonies, is decmed indispensable to 
emulative Masons. As added activity he was one of 
the Correspondence Cirele of the Quatuor Coronati 
Lodge. 

The convocations of Authors? Chapter are held at 
he Masonie rooms of the Monico Restaurant, Picca- 
dilly, London, W. The Roll Call numbers seventy: 
some of the Companions “residing in California, Aus 
ralia, Wales, France, South Africa and Brazil... .” 
‘The flourishing condition of Authors’ Chapter in no 
small measure (being) due to its voluntary restriction. 
imiting candidates to members of the Authors’ Club 
and Lodge.” The Masonic, civie and literary services 
of each, as indicated, cause one to desire a more com- 
ete knowledge. Of men whose authorship covers the 
wide scope, suggested by the random selection of: Bro. 
Wilmshurst’s Meaning of Masonry, Bro. Spalding’s 
British Banking, Captain Rattray’s Hausa Folklore, 
Colonel Sherwood-Kelly, V. Cos Military Operations 
in Russia, and Dr. Thurstows Aeronautics? 

The Memorial is divided into parts. The first, be 
side an account of Authors’ Chapter in a resume of 
the records, gives the reports of the more notable 


‘ 


convocations that originally appeared in the “Free 
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masons Chronicle.” Brother Rose and his Companions 
are displayed as “keen students of the history and 
symbolism of Masonry.” 

Part II is made up of some of the special lectures 
given in the chapter. We observe the brethren as they 
approach Freemasonry along old and new avenues 
with active intelligence. 

About twelve addresses have been selected. They 
are revelatory of Freemasonry in its spiritual and 
historical aspects. Beginning with a History of the 
Royal Arch by Companion A. F, Calvert, the author- 
editor, which sustains his reputation as a historian 
and researcher. The first P. Z. of the chapter, he has 
been Scribe E. since 1917, and this book testifies to 
his love for his late Brother Rose and the Craft. 

Among the “Chips from the Quarries” at the end, 
and in the main divisions, the reader turns up gems 
of information. Such as Brother Calvert’s own dis- 
covery that “the famous portrait of Anthony Sayer 
had been built up after his death”; and that, so far 
from its date being proved by the apron, “the picture 
as actually painted was without an apron.” 

Professor Plummer’s presentation of the connection 
of the Royal Society with the Craft and Royal Arch 
in the 18th century: and of an carly connection with 
Oxford (Hart Hall) that is still subsisting. 

The relation of Bristol R. A. working to the cere- 
mony of the Veils, the Mark and to colonial and pres- 
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ent day work in the U. 8. A. as they group together. 

Those Massachusetts brethren who long for uni- 
form work should ponder the statement that: “Comp. 
Arthur Cunnington, P.A.G.D.C., animadverted upon 
certain suggestions made to standardize the working 
in Lodges and Chapters. His belief was that so long 
as the fundamentals were adhered to, it served no 
purpose to attempt altering words and actions which 
had been customary for untold years.” 

And best of all, to learn from this record, that a 
visiting brother edified the chapter by vouching for 
the fact that Dean Brownrigg (sometime 3d Grand 
Principal) “had the distinction of having been the 
first boy at Eton to wear sidepockets to his trousers.” 

Brother Algernon Rose died September 16, 1934. On 
the 19th of December, as a mark of respect to him, 
A Chapter of Sorrow was constituted. W. F. Spald- 
ing, S.W., Principal Sojourner, called him: “that fine 
old English gentleman, Worshipful Brother Algernon 
Rose, who, metaphorically speaking, stood head and 
shoulders above the world’s Freemasons, both in his 
knowledge of the craft and the Royal Arch, and in 
living the life of a Freemason as it ought to be lived.” 

These words, combined with the Lodge, and Chap- 
ter, and with the Volume for which they are sponsors, 
form a remarkable tribute to a Brother of rare worth. 

“A man is himself plus what he reads!” 


(signed) Everrox Haun, M.B.H.M.A. 


TRADITION AND HISTORY IN MMWASONRY 


In the ritual and the usages of Freemasonry there 
are two kinds of statements which are continually pre- 
senting themselves to the inquiring student, and which 
sometimes are coincident, but much oftener conflicting 
in their character, These are the historical and the 
traditional, each of which belongs to Freemasonry as 
considered in a different aspect. 

The historical statement relates to the Institution 
as we look at it in an esoteric or public point of view: 
the traditional refers only to its esoteric or secret 
character. Thus, when we are treating of Freema- 
sonry as one of the social organizations of the world, 
as one of those institutions which have sprung up im 
the pro i 


ess of society, and when we are considering 
what are or were the influences that the varying con- 
ditions of society produced upon it and what influ- 
ences it has reciprocally produced on these varying 
conditions, we are then attempting to solve a historical 
problem and we must arrive at the solution in a his- 
torical method and not otherwise. We must discard 
all speculation, because history deals only in facts. 
If we are treating the history ‘of a nation, we should 
assert nothing of it as historical that could not be 
traced to and verified by its written records. All that 
is conjectured of the events that may have occurred in 
the earlier times of such a nation, of which there is nO 
record in contemporaneous or immediately subsequent 
times, is properly thrown into the dim era of the pre- 
historic age. Tt forms no part of the authentic his 
tory of the nation and can be dignified at its highest 
yalue, with the title of prehistoric speculation only, 


which claims no other credence than that which its 
plausibility or its probability commands. 

The possibility or the probability that a certain 
event may have occurred in the early days of a na- 
tion’s existence, but of which event there is no record, 
will be great or little, as dependent on certain other 
events, which bear upon it and which come within the 
era of records. The event may have been possible but 
not probable, and then but very little or no importance 
would be given to it and it must at once be relegated 
to the category of myths. Or it may have been both 
possible and highly prebable, and we may be allowed 
to speculate upon it as something that had exerted an 
influence upon the primitive character of the subse- 
quent progress of the nation. But even then, it would 
not altogether lose its mythical character. Whatever 
we might predict of it would be only a plausible specu- 
ation. It would not be history, for that deals not it 
what may have been but only in that which actual 
has been. 

Voltaire, in his life of Charles NIT, said: “Incredu- 
ity was the foundation of history." Years passed 
before the axiom in all its force was accepted by the 
earned. But at length it has been adopted as the 
rule of all historic 


ra 


ul criticism. To be eredulous is not 
to be unphilosophical, and scholars accept nothing as 
story that cannot be demonstrated with almost geo 
metrical certainty. 

Neibuhr began by shattering all faith in the story 
of Rhea Sylvia, of Romulus, and of the maternal wolf. 
which, with many other incidents of early Roman his 
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tory, were consigned by him to the region of the 
mythical. 

In later times, the patriotic heart of Switzerland 
has been made to mourn by the discovery that the 
story of William Tell and of the apple which he shot 
from the head of his son is nothing but a medieval 
fable which was common to a great many other coun- 
tries, and the circumstances of which, everywhere vary- 
ing in details, still point to a common origin in some 
early myth. 

The same rules of critical analysis which are pur- 
sued in the separation of what is true from what is 
false in the history of a nation should be applied to 
the determination of the character of all statements 
in Masonic history. This course, however, has not 
generally been pursued. Many of its legends are un- 
questionably founded on a historical basis; but quite 
as many are made up of a mixture of truth and fiction, 
the distinctive boundaries of which it is difficult to de- 
termine; while a still greater number are altogether 
mythical with no appreciable element of truth, 

And yet, for over two centuries, all of these three 
classes of Masonic legendary lore have been accepted 
by the great body of the fraternity, without any dis- 
crimination, as faithful narratives of undoubted au- 
thenticity. It is this liberal acceptance of the false 
for the true, and this ready recognition of fables for 
authentic narratives, which have encouraged imagina- 
tive writers to plunge into the realms of absurdity 
instead of confining themselves to the domain of legiti- 
mate history, which has cast over Masonic history an 
air of romance. Unjustly, but very naturally, some 
scholars have been led to reject all of our legends in 
every part as fabulous, hecause they found in some 
the elements of mendacity. But, on the other hand, 
the absurdities of legend-makers and the credulity of 
legend believers have, by a healthy reaction, given rise 
to a school of iconoclasts to whom T shall directly have 


occasion to refer and which sprang up from a laudable 
desire to conform the principles of criticism which are 
to govern all investigations into Masonic history to 
the rules which control profane writers of history. 
As examples of the legends of Masonry which have 
tempted the credulity of many and excited the scepti- 
cism of others, I may cite that almost universally ac 
cepted legend— universal except with the iconoclasts 
which attributes the organization of Freemasonry, 10 
its present form, to the era of the building of King 
Solomon's Temple the story of Prince Edwin and the 
Grand Lodge, congregated by him at the City of ¥ ork, 
in the tenth century and the theory that the three 
symbolic degrees were instituted as distinct Masonic 
grades at a period long anterior to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. These statements, still he 
lieved in by all Masons who have not made the history 
of the Order an especial study. were, until recently. 
accepted by prominent scholars as veracious narra 
fives, 
But now comes a new school of Masonic students, 


fo whom. borrowing a word formerly used in the his 


tory of religions strifes, has heen given the name of 


“Sleonoclasts Phe word is a good one. The old 
iconoelasts or image breakers of the eighteenth een 
tury demolished the images and defaced the pretures 
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which they found in the churches, led away by errone- 
ous but still conscientious views, because they thought 
the people were mistaking the shadow for the sabe 
stance and were worshipping the image instead of the 
Divine Being whom it represented. And so, these M 
sonic iconoclasts, with better views, are proceeding to 
break down the intellectual images, which the old and 
unlearned Masons had believed for their WerieKaition 
They are pulling to pieces the myths and legends, 
whose fallacies and absurdities and anachronisms had 
so long cast a cloud upon what ought to be se leas 
sky of Masonic history. But they have tempered their 
zeal with a knowledge and a moderation that was an 
known to the iconoclasts of religion. These shattered 
the images and scattered the fragments to the four 
winds of heaven. Not so have the Masonic iconoclasts 
performed their task. They have shattered nothing 
they have destroyed nothing. When in the course of 
their investigations into true Masonic history, they 
encounter a myth or a legend, replete, apparently, 
with absurdities or contradictions, they do not consign 
it to oblivion, as something unworthy of consideration, 
but they dissect it into its various parts; they analyse 
it with critical acumen: they separate the chaff from 
the wheat; they accept the portion that is probable 
and, perhaps, confirmed by other collective testimony. 
as true, and as a legitimate contribution to history. 
what is undoubtedly fictitious they receive as a myth, 
and either reject it altogether as an unmeaning addi_ 
tion to a legend, or give it an interpretation as the 
expression of some symbolic idea which is itself of 
value from a historical point of view. 

Masonic writers pursuing their researches into the 
early history of Freemasonry do not reject the events 
recited in the old legends which have certainly hap- 
use in the same legends they find also myth 


a- 


pened, b 
ical narratives. They do not yield to the general 
tendency to repudiate the earlier part of history, bez 
cause of its evident inaccuracies, and the marvellous 
clement generally combined with it. It is in this Way, 
and in this way only, that early Masonic history can 
be written. Made up, as it has been for centuries past, 
led tissue of historical narrative and 
rto it has been read without 
judicious discrimination. Kither the traditionary ac. 
3 Tas a whole as historical, and 


of a comming 
ndary invention, hithe 


leg 


count has been accepter ea ae 
«s have res ed, or i F ae 
thus numerous errors have resultec Vs heen 


rejected as a whole as fabulous, and hence equally 
: heen the consequence, 

Thus two schools have been formed, one of gross 
credulity and the other of gross scepticism. Betwo 
these en parties, each of which is actuated by 


temperate zeal, come 


numerous errors have 


en 
j an in- 
the iconoclasts. scholars whe 
: besa Tiles 2 ) 
ealintyesaittal dispassionately seek for truth only, These 
true, the authenticity of the 


disavow, if ts . os temple 
leo in ibs present form. They deny that there : 
fs : ; F s 

any proof. which a historian could by the rules of 
criticism admit as evidence. that Freemasonry ie 
as 


organized at the building of the temple and henee 
thes look for its origin at some other period and un 
der different. cireumstances. . But they do not reject 
the temple and the mvth connected with it as wholly 
unworthy of consideration. On the contrary. they re 
spect this legend as a svinbol and one whose impor 
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tance can not be overestimated. They trace its rise 
in the Old Constitutions; they find it plainly and sig- 
nificantly alluded to in the Legend of the Craft; and 
they follow it in its full development in the modern 
rituals. They thus recognize the influence that the 
story of the temple and its builders—feeble though it 
may be—has exerted in the construction of the order, 


and thus they feel no disposition to treat the legend 
with contumely. 
Knowing what an important part the legends and 
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symbols of Masonry have played in the progress of 
the Institution, and how much its philosophic charac- 
ter is indebted to these myths and symbols for all that 
is peculiar to itself, they devote their literary energies, 
not to the expurgation of this legend of the temple, 
but to the investigation of how and when it arose, and 
to what is its real meaning as a symbol. And thus 
they are enabled to add an important item to the 
mass of true Masonic history which they have been 


accumulating.—Bro. Albert G. Mackey, M.D. (1878). 


ESS, 


George C. Perkins, Grand Master Grand Lodge of Washington in August, 
d Caswell, Revolu- of California (1874), Governor of that 1925. 


tionary officer and Governor of North state (1879-83), and later United 


Carolina (1776-80; 1785-88), was States Senator, was born at Kenne- LIVING BRETHREN 


born in Hartford (now Baltimore) bunkport, Me., August 23, 1839. 
County, Md., August 3, 1729. In 1788 Count Goblet 


James W. Stroud, pioneer in Okla- 


D’Alviella, Grand homa Territory, and founder of the 


he served as Grand Master of the Commander of the Supreme Council of — town of Stroud in that state, is a mem- 


Grand Lodge of North Carolina. 


Belgium, and Member of Parliament, — ber of the Scottish Rite Bodies at Guth- 


Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, Ensign was born in Brussels, August 10, 1846. rie. He was born at Buffalo. Mo., 


and Paymaster during the American 


Masters Lodge No 


General Philip Van Cortlandt. who Presidente” of the 


served in the Revolution, and accompa- Buenos Aires, 


General Jose De San Martin, “Great August 2, 1859. 

Revolution, and in 1776. master of Liberator from Spanish rule of the John H. Cowles. 33 
2, Albany, N. Y., Argentine and Chile,” 
born in New York State, August ized the first Masonic Lodge in Peru Mother Supreme Council, and Past 
1738. 1821) after having served as “Gran Grand Master of Kentucky, was born 
Grand Lodge of at Dripping Springs, Ky., August 22. 


fourteenth 
and who organ- and present Grand Commander of the 


at Boulogne. 1863. 


nied General LaFayette on his tour of | France, August 17, 1850. Peter Norbeck, United States Sen- 


the United States in 1824, was born 


Marcelo H. Del Pilar, “Father of ator from South Dakota, and former 


in New York City, August 21, 1749. — Filipino Masonry,” was born, August Governor of that state, was born at 
and was initiated in Solomon's Lodge 29, 1850, at Bulacan, P. I. He secured Vermillion, S. D.. August 27. 1870. 


No. 1 of that city, August 8, 1777. 


27. 


authority from the Grand Master of and is a member of the Scottish Rite 


Walfgang Von Goethe, famous Ger- 
man poet, and member of Amalia 
Lodge, Weimer, Germany, was born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, August 28. 
1749. 

The Prince of Wales (later King 
George IV) was born at St. James’ 
Palace, London, August 12, 1762, and 
became first master of Prince of Wales 
Lodge in that city, serving from 1787 
until 1820. 

John Brooks, who aided General von 
Steuben in’ training the Continental 
Army. 
Massachusetts for six terms, was ini- 
tiated in) American Union Military 
Lodge, August 28, 1779. 

John Blair. first Grand Master of 
Virginia (1778), and a member of the 
convention that) framed the United 
States Constitution, died at Williams- 
burg. Va.. August 31, 1800. 

Dr. Robert Morris, Grand Master 
of Kentucky (1858). and founder of 
the Order of the Eastern Star, was 
born near Beston, Mass., August 31. 
1818. 


ind who served as Governor of 


Spain to organize Filipino lodges in Bodies at Yankton, 


the Islands, 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo, distinguished 
educator, and a member of the Scottish 
Rite Bodies in Seattle, Wash.. was 
born at San Jose, Cal., August 22. 
1875. 

W. Frank Pierce, Grand Master of 
California (1909), who at the time of 
death was Grand Chancellor of the 
Mother Supreme Council, was exalted 
in Oakland (Cal.) Chapter No. 26, 
R. A. M., August 14. 1882, later serv- 
ing as High Priest. 

Edward C. Day, Grand Master of 
Montana (1897-98) and past grand 
prior of the Mother Supreme Council. 
was initiated in) Livingston ( Mont.) 
Lodge No. 32. August 15, 1891. 

Benjamin F. Tracy, Secretary of 
the Navy under President Harrison 
(1889). and a member of Friendship 
Lodge No. 153, Owego. N. Y.. died 
August 6, 1915. 

Admiral Robert E. Coontz, 33 
Chief of Operations U.S. Navy (1919 
23). became Grand Orator of the 


J. Marion Futrell, Governor of Ar- 
kansas, and a member of the Scottish 
Rite Bodies at Little Rock, was born 
in Greene County, Ark., August 14. 
1871. 

George White, former Governor of 
Ohio, and member of Congress from 
that state (1911-15; 1917-19). was 
born at Elmira, N. Y., August 21. 
1872, and became a Mason in Amer- 
ican Union Lodge No. 1, Marietta, O. 

Joseph T. Robinson, United States 
Senator from Arkansas, and former 
Governor of that state, was born near 
Lonoke, Ark., August 26, 1872. and is 
a member of the Scottish Rite Bodies 
at Little Rock. 

Thomas T. Conally. U.S. Senator 
frem Texas, and a member of the Scot 
tish Rite Bodies at Dallas. was born 
near Hewitt. Tex., ugust 19, 1877. 
gar A. Guest. 33>. poet and lee- 
turer, was born at Birmingham, Eng 
land. August 20. I881. and is a mem 
ber of the York Rite, Scottish Rite 
and Shrine, 
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Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, president of 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a member of Albert 
Pike Consistory in that city, was born 
at Findlay, Ohio, August 22, 1889. 

Martin S. Conner, Governor of Mis- 
sippi, and a member of the Scottish 
Rite of Hattiesburg, was born in that 
city, August 31, 1891. 

Homer S. Cummings. United States 
Attorney General in the present Cab- 
inet, became a Mason in Hiram Lodge 
No. 1, New Haven, Conn., August 5, 
1892. 

Earl C. Mills, 33°, Past Imperial 
Potentate of the Mystic Shrine, affili- 
ated with Capital Lodge No. 110, Des 
Moines, Iowa, August 4, 1904. 

Paul S. Whiteman, noted orchestra 
leader, became a member of Columbian 
Council No. 1, R. & S. M., New York 
City, August 3, 1922. On August 17 
of that year, he was knighted in Ivan- 
hoe Commandery, No. 36 of that city. 

Carter Glass, United States Senator 
from Virginia, and Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Wilson, re- 
ceived the 32nd degree at Lynchburg. 
August 16, 1929. 

Frank F. Merriam, Governor of Cal- 
ifornia, became a member of Jinnistan 
Grotto No. 76, Los Angeles, August 6, 
1934. 


PLACES WREATH 

A visit was made Sunday, August 
23. by Harry Smith, master of Moses 
Michael Hays Lodge. A. F. & A. M.. 
of Boston, to the grave of Most Wor- 
shipful Moses Michael Hays, at New- 
port, R. I. 

A wreath was placed on the grave 
ef Bro. Hays. 33d degree Mason, and 
grand master of Masons in Massachu- 
setts from 1788 to 1792. Moses Mi- 
chael Hays was an early contributor 
to Harvard College, and his name ap- 
pears on the original charter of the 
Unien Bank of Boston. This charter 
is the one on which the present First 
National Bank of Boston is operating. 

The cemetery where Moses Mi- 
chael Hays is buried is the oldest Jew- 
ish cemetery in America. Here also is 
buried Hays’ nephew, Judah Touro. 
who gave $10.000 toward erection of 
Bunker Hill Monument. 

Moses Michael Havs Ledge. A. F. & 
\. M.. was instituted in Boston, Mas- 
eachusetts, in December, 1931. 


WHAT WAS THE MOTIVE? 

Some are wondering what motivated 
Supreme Kuight Martin Hf, Carmody. 
ef the Knights of Columbus, to send 
the President — the 
worded note on the alleged persecu 


second — sharply 


tion of Roman Catholics in) Mexico 
was it religious or poltieal zeal? 
[It was pointed out that Who's Who 
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for 1935 gives Mr. Carmody’s politics 
as ‘‘Republican.” 

In this connection, it is also pointed 
out that George Cardinal Mundelein, 
one of the four Princes of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America, said, 
when presenting the President with an 
honorary degree at Notre Dame Uni- 
yersit, ‘‘no individual Catholic bishop 
or priest, no organization of laymen, 
or Catholic newspaper has the right to 
speak for 20 million Catholics.” 


ENGLAND’S NEI PRO GRAND 
MASTER 

The Pro Grand Master of the United 
Grand Lodge of England, the 6th Earl 
cf Harewood, was born September 9, 
1882, and became a Mason in 1913, in 
United Lodge No. 1629, London. He 
is a member of four other lodges, two 
of which he founded after the world 
war, one of these he was master of, 
prior to which he was Master of Old 
Etonian Lodge No. 4500. 

He was appointed senior grand war- 
den of the United Grand Lodge of 
England in 1925, and in October of 
the following year was installed Grand 
Master of West Yorkshire. He has 
served with zeal and distinction in 
other degrees of Freemasonry, and 
held the office of treasurer of the Royal 
Masonic Benevolent Institution for 
several years. 

Henry George Charles Lascelles, the 
6th Earl of Harewood, married Prin- 
cess Mary (later the Princess Royal) 
in 1922. After finishing at Eton, he 
entered the army, succeeding to the 
Earldom in 1929. He served in the 
world war, 1914-18, and was thrice 
wounded. 

It is essential that the Pro Grand 
Master of the United Grand Lodge of 
England be a peer. but such appoint- 
ment is authorized only in the event 
that the grand mastser is a prince of 
the bleod royal. Seven Pro Grand 
Masters have thus far held office; six 
of them have been Earls, and the new 
Pro Grand Master is the first to be 
the son-in-law of a King. 


TRIBUTE TO SHRINE 
HOSPITALS 
Discussing “The New Children’s 
Crusade” in the Delineator, Miss Ida 
M. Tarbell, noted author, writes: 
“Examine the physical plague spots 
destroying healthy childhood—and 
you will find that it is conceded by 
those who are trying to relieve or cure 
the vietims that the numbers are slowly 
through 


by surely decreasing, largel 
the activities of the Children’s Bureau. 
Take the crippled children-—we get 
them at the rate of about fourteen 
theusand a year, There are many agen 
cies, usually local, trying to do some- 
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thing. None that I know has gone to 
my heart like the Shriners’ Hospitals. 

“Part of my feeling is no doubt due 
to the fact that my accidental meetine 
with their work changed what had been 
a pet abomination into one of a pro- 
found admiration. No one who over a 
period of years has spent, as I have i 
month or six weeks of every winter oui 
a lecture tour, but has encountered the 
Shriners’ conventions. It was my f 
tune to be constantly colliding enh 
them. If I had not always been fan i i 
and irritable on these barnstaxe? 
junkets, I should have enjoyed ne 
Shriners’ lusty celebrating; but hurri, ‘a 
and self-centered as I was, [ resented 
the way the train and the town be- 
longed to them. 

“A Shriners’ red fez had come to be 
to me like the proverbial red flag to the 
bull, when some five years ago, I went 
to Shreveport, La., for a lecture, As 
usual, the committee showed me the 
town. All I remember of that sight- 
seeing tour is the flood of pity and 
gratitude which swept over me as I 
went through the beautiful and well- 
equipped hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren which the Shriners established 
there in 1922-—saw little limbs that had 
been straightened or would be soon 
the bedridden and helpless that had 
been brought to self-help, enjoyment 
cf life—the sorrowful eyes turned 
glad. The visit left me weeping and 
laughing, and set me to find out what 
had started these gentlemen, whom | 
had come to detest so wholehearted]y 
on so magnificent an undertaking, * 

“The Shriners take the victims of 
disease and accident whenever there is 
a hope of curing or helping them, anq 
when there is no one else to look after 
them.” 

In a recent letter, Miss Tarbell] said; 
“Nething would please me better than 
to have the admirable work of the 
Shriners more generally known, The 
whole story of how they started their 
work, have built it up. and are con_ 
tinuing te build it up has given me 
ereat satisfaction.” 


a 


TIVO CORNERSTON 

The cornerstone of the new § -000 
Masonic Temple at Cherrydale, Va. 
was laid on July 11, 1936. with Harry 
K. Greene, a past grand master of tis 
Grand Lodge of Virginia, officiating 
Mr. Gratz FE. Dunkum, a past grand 
master of the Grand Lodge of 


District of Columbia, delivered = 
principal address. 

The cornerstone of the ney post 
office building at Newberg, Ore, ae 


laid by the Grand Lodge. ALF. & AM. 
of that state. on June 25, 1936, with 
Judge Ti. Frank Peters. grand Master, 
and his associate grand officers 


charge of the ceremonies. 


in 
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LORD CORNIVALLIS INSTALLED 

Lord Cornwallis, son of the late 
Lord Cornwallis, Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter of the United Grand Lodge of 
England, was installed Provincial 
Grand Master of the Province of Kent, 
at Woolwich, England, June 22, 1936. 
Lord Cornwallis succeeds his father, 
who was the grand master of this 
province for over 30 years, prior to 
which the uncle of the late Deputy 
Grand Master, Viscount Holmesdale, 
afterwards third Earl Amherst, ruled 
over this Provincial Grand Lodge for 
45 years. 

The meeting was a record gathering 
with many brethren of the Province 
present, together with distinguished 
members of the Craft from other Pro- 
vincial grand lodge jurisdictions, in- 
cluding United Grand Lodge officers. 

The Pro Grand Master, the Earl of 
Harewood, aided by other officers, 
performed the installation ceremonies. 


MELVIN M. JOHNSON HONORED 

Melvin) Maynard Johnson, Grand 
Commander of the Supreme Council of 
the Scottish Rite, Northern Jurisdic- 
tion, and dean of the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School, was one of six prom- 
inent men upon whom the University 
of Vermont conferred honorary degrees 
at its 132nd annual commencement. 
He deceived the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

Dr. Johnson delivered the principal 
address at the commencement exer- 
cises, on the subject, “The Develop- 
ment of Personal Responsibility in Ed- 
ucation.” 


MASONIC ITEMS 

William FE. Evans, of Washington, 
D. C., who served +0 years as a loco- 
motive engineer on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and never had an acci- 
dent, fell from a cherry tree, and died 
seven days later, on July 1, 1936. 

Born in Chillicothe, Ohio, over 70 
years ago, Mr. Evans was a member of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, the Masonic Fr. 


ernity. 


The cornerstone of the new town 


Communication of the Grand Lodge, 
F.&A.M., of that state. Mr. Harry 
Meyer, of Columbus, Junior Grand 
Warden, acting under proxy of Dr. 
Elmer R. Arn, grand master, presided 
at the ceremonies. 


Two very old British Masons passed 
away during the forepart of June, 
1936. Mr. Thomas Carey, of Maryport. 
Cumberland, England, who had been a 
Mason in Perseverance Lodge for over 
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70 years, died at the age of 103; and 
Mr. Alexander Hamilton, member of 
St. John Kilwinning Lodge No. 157, 
Beith, Scotland, since 1862, died in 
his ninety-fifth year. He had been a 
member of the Fraternity for nearly 
vk years, 


The Grand Lodge, A.F.&A.M., of 
British Columbia, held its annual com- 
munication in Nanaimo, B. C., on June 
18, 1936, meeting in that city for the 
first time in 40 years, Samuel McLure, 
of Victoria, was elected grand master. 

Other officers chosen were: deputy 
grand master, the Rev. Dr. J. S. Hen- 
derson, Vancouver; senior grand war- 
den, Dr. Charles M. Kingston, Grand 
Forks; junior grand warden, Dr. G. 
A. B. Hall, Nanaimo, and grand sec- 
retary, Dy, William A. de Wolf-Smith, 
New Westminster. 


Metropolitan Lodge No. 49, Du- 
buque, lowa, was the scene of an un- 
usual event, when William Earie 
Dewey was raised to the Sublime De- 
gree of a Master Mason, with his 
brother, Glenn L. Dewey, past master 
of that lodge, sitting in the East dur- 
ing the first section of the degree, and 
his father, past master of West Union 
Lodge No, 69, of Dubuque. presiding 
in the East, while the second section 
was being exemplified. 

Other relatives of the candidate who 
occupied principal stations of the ladge 
during the degree work, were his uncle, 
Charles S. Dewey; his brother, Lloyd 
Dewey, and a_ brother-in-law, Floyd 
Gilley. 

A letter from Frank B. Hird, 32°, 
cf Dubuque, reporting the above, states 
that the three lodges of that city are 
active and in fine condition, 


BRAZIL 

Notwithstanding the bitter opposi- 
ton with which Freemasonry in the 
Republic of Brazil has had to contend, 
the Craft seems to be progressing very 
satisfactorily. 

Brazil is one of the countries that 
is distinctly friendly to the United 
. This fact probably accounts in 
ure for the system of Symbolic 
asonry in Brazil as it now exists. 
since it follows the United States plan. 
Out of the twenty states in that coun- 
try, there are something like ten or 
twelve which have grand lodges, The 
states in which there are no grand 
lodges are sparsely settled, so that it 
will require some time yet before it 
will be possible to organize grand 
ledges in them. 

The Grand Lodge of Paraiba now 
has relations of amity and exchanges 
representatives with the — following 
grand lodges: California, Connecticut. 
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District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan. Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island. South Carolina, 
and Texas; in Canada, those of On- 
tario, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, and 
Saskatchewan; the York Grand Lodge 
of Mexico, and the Grand Lodge of the 
Philippine Islands. 


The spring Reunion of the Scottish 
Rite Bodies at McAlester. Okla., closed 
on June 18, 1936, with a class of 48 
candidates which took the degrees from 
the fourth to the thirty-second. The 
work was supervised by Rufus O. 
Renfrew, 33 degrees. The class. which 
elected E. J. Bason, of Oklahoma 
City, its president, will be known as 
the A. U. Thomas Memorial Class, 
named in honor of the late Sovereign 
Inspector General in Oklahoma of the 
Supreme Council, Southern Jurisdic- 
tion. 


Mrs. Carrie Rowland, of Louisville, 
ky., recently deceased. remembered 
the Crippled Children of Kosair Tem- 
ple, A-A.O.N.M.S., in Louisville, with 
a bequest of $1,000. 


A recent excavation for a new office 
building in Atlanta, Ga., disclosed the 
cornerstone, laid in 1859, of a Masonic 
Temple which was never completed 
because of the Civil War. 


CONTINUOUS SERVICE 

Few Provincial grand jurisdictions 
obedient to the United Grand Lodge 
of England have enjoyed remarkably 
long perieds without change of grand 
masters. The little Providence of Bed- 
fordshire is one. The late Lord 
Ampthill was its grand master for 45 
year Another is the — Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Derbyshire. It has 
had only three grand masters during 
the past 122 years. The first two of 
this period were the sixth and eighth 
Dukes of Devonshire, who reigned for 
94 years, and the present grand mas- 
ter, who celebrated the twenty-eighth 
anniversary of his installation on 
April 3. 1936. 


VETERAN TELEGRAPHER 

Alonzo J. Burton, veteran teleg- 
rapher, who was at his instrument in 
the Western Union offices in New York 
City when the news of the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln came over the wire. 
passed away at his home in Brookl 
No Y.. on July 22, 1936, at the : 
of 93. 

A member of the Masonic Fraternity 
since 1866, Mr. Burton became a 
Scottish Rite Mason in IS891. 
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WHAT IS THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF EUROPEAN MOVEMENTS? 
On July 22, 1936, it was announced 

that Germany had officially recognized 

Italy's New Roman Empire with Ethi- 

opia as a part. In this act and an- 

nouncement Italy has reserved the 
honor for Germany to be the first na- 
tion to recognize the New Roman Em- 
pire. But Austria had already rushed 

ahead of Germany in making such a 

recognition, which was implied when 

she received earlier in the month a 

new Ambassador from Italy with cre- 

dentials from King Victor Emmanuel 
as “Emperor of Ethiopia.” 

Close students of the Italo-Ethiopian 
situation had expected this action, 
thus revealing a coalition of the Ceu- 
tral Powers behind Italy’s annexation 
attack on Ethiopia and simultaneous 
gaining control in Albania. 

It is pointed out that when Italy 
annexed all of Ethiopia the ex-Crown 
Prince of Germany telegraphed Mus- 
solini, congratulating him, and stated 


that his success was “contrary to gen- 
eral expectation,” by which he re- 
ferred to the strange lack of expected 
opposition from British quarters. 

The events now cropping out would 
appear to show that certain forces 
retly planned another Holy Alli- 
ance—the alliance of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and Italy, reminding 
every American of the days when the 
Monroe Doctrine was promulgated. 
But the conditions are now more pro- 
pitious, if not more ominous, it is as- 
serted, because the area covered em- 
braces a territory extending now from 


se 


the north of Germany to the Red Sea, _ 


through Austria, Hungary, and Italy, 
across the Mediterranean through the 
Suez Canal and the Red Sea to the 
Indian Ocean, with only a thread of 
British territory intervening, 

It is believed by some that this re- 
coalition is not only looking for large 
expansions of territory, but possibly 
the domination of the world. Poland, 
although created by the Allies, is ap- 
parently drifting into the Central 
Camp. 

The World War was fought and won 
for the purpose of “making democracy 
safe.” but it worked out quite diffe 
ently. The result has been the rise 
of dictatorships among the Central 
Powers, more destructive to the ideals 
of mankind than obtained before the 
World War. 

Many recall the words of the late 
Austrian Emperor Franz Josef. who 


said that) Ttaly’s entry against the 
Holy Allianee was “the greatest deed 
of treachery in the history of | the 
world.” 

Behold, mow. Austria cleaving to 
Italy! What is the | significance, 


observers ask ? 


NOTED MASON HONORED 

A high tribute of honor was paid 
to a great Mason of Belfast, Ireland, 
Samuel Leighton, who was given an 
oil portrait of himself and a gift of 
money by the Masons of that city on 
June 16, 1936, The presentation, were 
made by Past Master J. G. Michaels. 
30°, of Lodge 51, at Freemasons’ 
Hall, Arthur Square, Belfast, where 
Bro. Leighton was made a Mason 61 
years ago. 

He had served the Masonic Grand 
Province of Antrim as grand organist 
and senior grand warden. He was also 
a trustee of Freemasons’ Hall, Bel- 
fast, and a founder and curator of the 
Masonic Library there. 

J. Pim Thompson, 33°, Provincial 
Grand Master of Antrim, said in un- 
veiling the portrait, that Bro. Leighton 
“had lined up to the simple logic of 
square actions, level steps, and up- 
right intentions,” and that he could 
look back on more than a diamond ju- 
bilee of years in the Fraternity. In the 
sphere of geometry he added that Bro. 
Leighton ‘had learned to work with 
both points of the compass and so make 
the circle of his Masonic knowledge 
complete.” 

In response to the several speeches 
which were made, Bro, Leighton said, 
in part, that Freemasonry was a liy- 
ing and vital thing to those who took it 
seriously and tried to live up to the 
nobility of its precepts. The banner 
of Freemasonry, he declared, was 
worth carrying aloft, for upon it were 
inscribed the Godlike attributes of 
peace, love, and harmony; beneyo- 
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lence, morality, and virtue; faith, hope, 
and charity. He then asked that the 
portrait be accepted for safe-keeping 
by the committee, to which John W. 
Gillmour, 30°, responded that they 
were proud that Dr. Leighton could 
now take his place among the immor- 
tals whose likenesses adorned the walls 
of Freemasons’ Hall. 


MASONIC HOMES EXECUTIVES 

Twenty-two states were represented 
at the sixth annual conference of the 
Masonic Homes Executives’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, held in the 
Indiana Masonic Home at Franklin, 
Ind., June 24, 1936, 

A feature of the entertainment was 
a visit to the Scottish Rite Temple at 
Indianapolis, said to be the seventh 
finest in the world. 

A number of addresses were made 
on subjects pertinent to the manag 
ment of Masonic and Eastern St 
Homes. Among the subjects discussed 
were: “The Programs and Problems 
of Institutional Care of Children” and 
“The Principal Elements in a Child 
Welfare as Affected by Social Secur- 
ity Legislation,” by C. C. Carstens, 
executive director, Child Welfare 
League of America, New York City; 
“The Place of Religion in Our M: 
sonic Homes,” by C. Clarence Deacon, 
Burlington, N. J.; “Regulations Govy- 
erning Applicants’ Property,” by Wil- 
liam H. Swintz, grand secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Indiana; “How I Se- 
lect Efficient Matrons.” by Thomas 
Fletcher, — superintendent, Masonic 
Home and School, Fort Worth, Texas; 


country. 


distinctive products. 


NEW DESIGNS 
Delightfully Different 


Carol Brown has recently returned from Lreland where. 
in the home of fine hand-woven fabrics 
tion of some of the handsomest AVOCA WOOLENS 
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The discriminating man or woman who seeks the 
best in wearing apparel with that indefinable difference 
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~ Robes and other 
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“Promoting the Mental Health of the 
Child,” by Robert H. Kent, of Frank- 
lin College, and “How Can We Help 
Adolescent Boys and Girls to Meet 
Their Problems?” by Elizabeth Monro 
Clark, director, Children’s Bureau of 
the Indianapolis Orphans’ Home. 

The officers chosen for 1936-37 were 
C. Clarence Deacon, president; E. J. 
Price, superintendent of the Masonic 
Home, Springfield, Ohio, vice-presi- 
dent, and Fred S. Lynn was reelected 
secretary-treasurer, The retiring pres- 
ident is John A. Redhead, Columbus, 
Miss. 

The 1937 meeting will be held at 
Minneapolis in the Minnesota Home, 
June 21-22. 


ANOTHER VETERAN PASSES 

George Washington Gentry, who 
passed away on June 17, 1936, at the 
age of 99, was a member of Buchanan 
Lodge No. 78, Buchanan, Ga., for 63 
years. 


GRAND COMMANDERY OF 

MASSACHUSETTS AND 
RHODE ISLAND 
The following figures show the in- 
vestment made by the knights of this 

jurisdiction in education: 
Educational Foundation 
As of December 31, 1935 


Capital 
Total Received from 
Assessments 4266.896.13 
Net Operati 29,966.95 


Donations 902.97 


Assets 
Cash on Hand or in Bank 
(Checking Account ) 
Funds Invested (Savings 


$8,728.77 


Banks ) 35,500.00 
Student Loans Outstanding 193,475.38 
Miscellaneous  ........scc0cccs00ss 128,00 


MASONIC BELL RINGERS 

In St. Olave’s Church, Hart Street. 
London, there was unveiled on June 
21, a tablet to commemorate the first 
peal of bells ever rung in the City of 
London, by a band of eight Freema- 
sons. This peal was rung on October 
28th, 19 and took the form of the 
Stedman Triples of 5,040 changes, 
which required two hours and 54 min- 
utes to compete. One hopes there were 


no hospitals, or invalids. within sound 
of this long-drawn out) performanee. 
On the occasion of this unveiling. 


the same team oof cight brethren rang 
a peal of 1,000 changes. ‘These bells 
are stated to be the oldest peal in the 
City of London; the back five were 


rung during the Great Fire and 
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Plague of 1655, and reference is made 
to this by Pepy’s in his famout Diary. 
—The Masonic Record. 


FULL BENCH RULES 
AGAINST MACLUB 

The full bench of the supreme 
court recently decided that the Ma- 
club of America, Inc., a $25,000 cor- 
poration of about 900 members, which 
sells “memberships,” in’ reality con- 
tracts to give motor car service to mem- 
bers of the Masonic fraternity, is ille- 
gally engaged in the practice of law. 
The decision was on an information 
brought by the attorney-general to 
prevent it doing so, The full court says 
the attorney-general is entitled to a 
decree in his favor, its details to be 
determined by a single justice of the 
supreme court, 

The concern sells memberships for 
$12 for the first year and $10 each 
year thereafter for renewal, furnishes 
a first aid kit, maps, and a magazine 
giving travel information and a list of 
attorneys, and has a “legal defense” 


service. 

The full bench says, ‘The terms of 
the contract between the respondent 
and its members bind the respondent, 
in plain terms, for the consideration 
paid it, to furnish them with services 


which can be rendered by members of 
the bar alone and which require the 
practice of law... 

“The methods of business of the 
respondent are in violation of the gen- 
eral rules for the practice of the law. 

“The conclusion that the respondent 
Was practici law and violated prin- 
ciples established for the protection of 
the public and the courts is supported 
by a considerable body of  author- 
ities.”.—-Boston Herald, 


COMMENTS BY NON-MASONS 

A non-Masonic writer in the London 
Spectator makes the following com- 
ment concerning the Masonic Frater- 
nity: 

“We venture to say that if the Ro- 
man Chureh had not violently attacked 
the secret societies and placed them 
under its ban, Contental Masonry 
would have been now as innocent as 
English Masonry, and would, as in 
England, be working with the Chris- 
tian Churches 
cret societies are left unpersecuted, 
they tend to spend their energies in 
ritualism and mysticism. When they 
are attacked, they very naturally hit 

<, and their organization 
s them a great deal of power to 


. As long as the se- 


secret 


do so.” 
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A non-Mason usually knows very 
little about the Fraternity, and is, 
therefore, not capable of evaluating its 
work anywhere it prevails. This par- 
ticular writer by implication would 
cause many to believe that Continental 
European Masonry is guilty of op- 
posing the Christian churches, and no 
doubt he imagines the fraternity there 
to be somewhat of a vast political 
cerganization. 

‘Of course, nothing is further from 
the truth. Many of the grand lodges 
of the world recognize the grand 
lodges in continental Europe, and if 
the latter were in any way guilty of 
violating the landmarks of the insti- 
tution, they would not receive this rec- 
cgnition. 

~ During the past few years several 
non-Masons have assumed to speak 
cencerning the purposes and aims of 
the Cre and also even to assume the 
respons of informing the world 
concerning so-called international Ma- 


som 

Freemasonry does not exist as an 
international organization. The grand 
lodge in each country or state is sover- 
cign within itself and owes no alleg- 
iance to any other grand body, Nat- 
urally, there is an exchange of cour- 
; and amenities among the Masonic 
grand powers, but relations with each 
ends with such exchanges. 


FAIR PLAY 

Early in this presidential election 
year, a prominent politician asserted 
that this campaign would be “dirty.” 
Did he mean to imply that the rank 
and file among the leaders of both 
parties would resort to muck-raking,, 
or that his party would be pure and 


above such political tactics unless 
compelled in self-defense to retort in 
kind ? 


Political campaigns in the past have 
not been free from unbecoming epithets 
applied to candidates, nor from the 
deliberate belittling of the candidates. 
The “Smear Hoover” dictum is a case 
in point which many fair-minded Amer- 
ican citizens—not all of Hoover's 
party—considered as vicious and = un- 


just. 

Scenes at uational conventions which 
epened the present campaign——scenes 
that shocked the eye and ear—would 
appear to establish the prominent pol- 
itician above referred to as a true 
prophet. The hurling of invectives and 
ridicule at the distinguished heads of 
the respective parties, making prom 
ises incapable of fulfillment and in 
tended to create discontent, breed par 
tisan hatreds. promote civil strife. as 
well as bewilder the electorate, marked 
the conventions of the several parties. 

With respect to one of the conven 


tions, a titled English journalist who 
was present and who is familiar with 
the conservative and restrained pro- 
cedure of the British Parliament, ca- 
bled his newspaper in London a story 
that was far from flattering to Amer- 
ican politics and _ politicians. “Bar- 
baric,”’ is said to have been the term 
he employed to describe the perform- 
ance which, many believe, was about 
as dignified as a three-ring circus dur- 
ing one of those interludes when the 
army of mirth-proyoking clowns is let 
loose. 

Yes, there is much room for improve- 
ment in the manner of conducting our 
national conventions and national cam- 
paigns. Is it not time that our political 
speakers and writers discuss principles 
and policies involved in our national 
problems, rather than attempt to meet 
issues by injecting personalities and 
terms that arouse the emotions? 

Our presidential candidates who 
gain the rational confidence of our peo- 
ple are men of high ideals and deserve 
great credit for their leadership. No 
matter what the content of the plat- 
forms, nor what the policies they advo- 
cate, they are entitled to respect and 
commendation for the courage and the 
social value of their convictions. They 
are not responsible for the wild talk, 
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eften offensive, of their enthusiastic 
followers or lieutenants. 

In the past, and so far in the pres- 
ent campaign, it may be said to the 
credit of the heads of the two great 
parties that they have exercised a gen- 
erous and rational forbearance in re- 
ferring to each other, even in the heat 
of the battle. May it so continue! 

Organized Freemasonry, as is gen- 
erally known, takes no part in polit- 
ical or religious matters. It stands en- 
tirely aloof from these activities and 
has done so throughout its long and 
honored history. 

Of untrammeled conscience, abso- 
lutely free to exercise his own judg- 
ment, unfettered by edicts and en- 
evcelicals that would impose his blind 
cbedience to the commands of an all- 
powerful and absolute superior, a Ma- 
son is expected to be a good citizen, 
to enlist in every great constructive 
cause that promotes the educational, 
pelitical, moral, and civic welfare of 
the people. 

The Mason who has mastered the 
philosophy of his Craft arrives at his 
conclusions through objective thinking. 
Such a Mason will be essentially free 
from emotionalism and intemperate at- 
titudes toward men, problems, and 
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SECRET SOCIETIES IN JAPAN 

Many secret societies flourish in Ja- 
pan. They are founded largely on the 
“patriotic” motive and bear such con- 
notations as “Blood  Brotherhocd,” 
“Guardian of the Country’s Welfare,” 
“Love of Country # 


Association,” etc. 
Members of such societies it is said, 
are pledged to assassinate public men 
who are regarded by the particular 
association as “‘unpatriotic.”” 

Strangely enough, the member of a 
ety who plans and executes such an 
ination is regarded highly by the 
public, and if he loses his life in the 
act or because of it. he is “martyred” 
and a shrine is erected to him. Even 
the victim of an attempted assassina- 
tion, as was evidenced in a recent noted 
ease, will sometimes help provide a 
shrine to the “martyr.” 

The case in point is that of the at- 
tempted assassination of one of Japan's 
“Grand Old) Men.” Marquis Okuma. 
He was thought to be too considerate 
of the wishes of foreign diplomats by a 
certain body of “patriots.” one of whom 
attempted his assassination by threw- 
ing a bomb at him. Marquis Okuma 
lost a leg, and the young would-be 
assassin gained a shrine, to the erection 
of which Marquis Okuma himself sub- 
scribed. Moralizing a bit in the matter, 
the Grand Old Man stated that the 
motives of the young man were com- 
mendably patriotic, even if his judg- 
ment was faulty, 

This strange doctrine of patriotism 
accounts for the numerous  assassina- 
tions which have oecurred in Japan in 
recent years. Upon what grounds a 
civilized people will encou “pa- 
triotic’” violence on the part of the in- 
dividuals is not often discussed. Some 
explain that since tyranny to the social 
order usually focalizes ina small group 
headed by a dictater. it were better 
that one of another small ereun do 
ay with the offender than to endure 
social injustices which ultimately result 
in civil war. . 

But the extreme to which a few 
groups in Japan carry their “patriotic” 
motives borders on the ridiculous. By 
the way of illustration, a publisher in 
Tekyo who sponsored Babe Ruth's tour 
in Japan in 1935 was stabbed because 
his praise of the Ame ay ball plaver 
resulted in the “unpatriotic” spending 
of Japanese money outside Japan. 

As was revealed by the Japanese 
police a few years ago, a “patriotic” 
society had planned to 
Charlie Chaplin. thinking thereby, it 
was said, to provoke a war between 
Japan and the United States. 

Although secret societies thrive in 


ay 


assassinate 


Japan, the Imperial Japanese Govern 
ment does net allow its citizens to be 
come Masons or to become members of 
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other Occidental fraternities. However, 
Masonic Lodges composed of citizens 
of other countries are not molested. 
Five Blue Lodges obedient to the Con- 
stitution of the Grand Ledge of Eng- 
land are conducted under a District 
Grand Lodge of Japan and likewise 
two Blue Lodge operate under the con- 
stitution of the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land. Four chapters are conducted in 
Japan under the Grand Chapter of 
England, and a Consistory of the 
Seuthern Supreme Council, Scottish 
Rite, U.S.A., is located in Yokohama. 

Dispensations apparently have been 
made to a few Japanese diplomats to 
become Masons while in foreign lands, 
and these Masons have been permitted 
by their government to attend Lodges 
of foreign Jurisdiction in their own 
country, as instanced by the late Vis- 
count Hayashi, first Ambassador from 
Japan to England, who became a Ma- 
son in Empire Lodge No, 2108, Lon- 
don, Eng., in 1903. 


THAT AVERAGE MAN 
If the average man, of whom the 
head master of Rugby has been talk- 
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example, that there is no such entity; 
with that passion for stunts which 
makes many of them so charming they 
have already actually created the av- 
erage man. Some time ago members of 
the Celumbian Masonic Lodge to the 
number of 14 permitted themselves 
to be photographed separately, all the 
portraits being the same size and all 
full face. The 152 negatives were then 
superimposed and carefully printed on 
one piece of paper, and the resultant 
portrait was acclaimed as that of the 
Average Man.—Manchester Guardian. 
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ing, really exists, he must be the sort 
of human paradox in which Mr. Cl 
terton would have delighted. For an 
all-round averageness must surely be 
exceedingly are, if not actually 
unique, and if a man is unique how 
can he represent the average? But it 
would be no use telling Americans, for 
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All Sorts 


NO CURE 
“How can I cure myself,’ asked the 
yokel of the quack, “of sleeping with 
my mouth open? 
“The trouble is incurable. Your 
skin’s too tight; so when you shut your 
eyes, your mouth opens.” 


MATRIMONIAL COMBAT 
She—I ought to leave you and go 
home to mother. 
He (angrily )—Well, why den’t you? 
She—I can’t. She’s left father and 
is coming here. 


VARIATION FROM THE USUAL 
Eleping Bride—Here’s a telegram 
from father. 
Eloping 
does he sa 
Eleping Bride—Don’t come home, 

and all will be forgiven. 


Groom (eagerly )—What 


ALL IS NOIF CLEAR 
“Performing a difficult task before 
breakfast will spoil your entire day,” 
a physician declares. So that’s what 
has been the matter with our days !— 
we've been getting up before breakfast. 


“BLACKSMITH’S EPITAPH” 

“My sledge and hammer are now de- 
clined, 

My bellows, too. have lost their 
wind, 

My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed, 

And in the dust my vise is laid, 

My time is past, my day is xone. 

My last nail’s driven, my work is 
done.” 


FIGHT AHEAD 

“No. Henry. I don't think 

eurist shcould m: 

“And why not? 

“Tf we feught it weuld be tsoth and 
nail.” 


a manu- 


- a dentist.” 


WEEE NOTICED TIHS 
Many visitors to Washington con 
sider Congress undignified. It's diffi 
cult for a Congressman to be dignified 
while sitting on a fence with his nose 
to the wind and one ear to the ground. 


VRS, Wy’ 

Father: “Why were vou kissing my 
daughter in that dark corner last 
night? 

Youth “Now that Pye seen her in 
davlight Posort of wonder muyself 


He who courts and does not wed 
May have to eo to court instead 


& & 
Many oa father suffers from a touch 


of the son. 
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Ciassified Business Directory 
w Recommended Firms w 


AUTOMOBILES 


INVISIBLE MENDING 


NASH AND GRAHAM SALES and SERVICE. 
R. D. Lurvey, 22 Massachusetts Avenue, Arling- 
ton. Phone ARLington 5102. 


BARBER 


BARBER SHOP. John Frizone. Dorchester, Mass. 
539 Columbia Rd. Gen. 8417. We specialize in 
children's haircutting and ladies’ bobbing, 


BEACON HILL 


SARACEN'S HEAD, 36 Joy Street, Beacon Hill, 
Boston. Luncheon 12-2 — Dinner 6-8. M 
Dorothy Johnson. Tel. LAFayette 7675. 


BOATS 


THE J. R. ROBERTSON CO., Inc. Auburndale, 
Mass. Tel. W. N. 0059-W. We carry in stock 
Sailboats, Tenders, Canoes, etc., both new and 
second-hand. Our prices will please you. 


CIGARS | 


DANIEL FRANK CO. Imported and Domestic to- 
baccos, pipes, etc. CELEBRIDAD Cigars and 
manufacturers of BLENOWN and PIPE SWEET 
mixtures for your pipe. 93 Mlk St., Boston. 


DEAF 


GEM EAR PHONE CO., 80 Boylston St., Suite 
1139, Boston. The Featherlite Gem fits snugly in 
the ear. Free demonstration. “The Perfect Ear 
Phone.” Free test. Write for booklet M. 


DRUGGIST MFR. 


EVAM MFG. CO.. INC. Makers of the World's 
greatest Pile remedy (EVAM), 33 St. Germain 
St., Boston. KENmore 1964. 


ENVELOPES 


GENERAL ENVFLOPE COMPANY. 100 Simmer 
St., Boston. Tel. HANcock 8600. Larqe Boston 
stock of all kinds and sizes permit us to give 
unusually fast service on envelopes. 


FENCES 


SECURITY FENCE CO., 22 Kent St.. Somerville. 
Tel. SOM. 3900. Cyclone Copper Bearing Steel 
Fence. A fence for every purpose. Phone or 
write for estimates. 


FURNITURE 


MEND-0-WEAVE CO. Invisib’e Textile Service. 
Cigarette Holes, Moth Holes, Tears. Room 807— 
453 Washington St., Boston. LIBerty 6320. 


KNIVES AND GRINDING 


BOSTON MACHINE KNIFE & GRINDING CO., 
1242 Washington St., Boston. LIB. 1717. 
MACHINE KNIVES OF ALL TYPES. SALES 
& SERVICE. 


MASSEUR 


FULLY LICENSED, LONG EXPERIENCE, excel- 
lent references. Available day or evening at your 
heme. Herman Siegrist, Black Rock Road, 
Cohasset, Mass. 


MOVERS 


MOVERS — STORAGE. J. J. MARTIN, Inc. ‘'The 
Best Service Costs You No More." Competent 
Workmen—Adequate Insurance. 361 Belgrade 
Ave., Boston. .PAR. 0180. 


OPTOMETRIST 


LYNWOOD W. STORER, registered optometrist. 
155 Harvard Avenue, Allston, Mass. Telephone 
STAdium 2345. 


PHARMACY SCHOOL 


MERIANO SCHOOL OF PHARMACY—Unique 
Method—Individual Instruction. 240 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tel. KENmore 9656. 


SCHOOLS 


STALEY COLLEGE OF THE SPOKEN WORD 
Public Speaking, Theatre and Radio Acting. 162 
Babcock St., Brookline. Phone ASPinwall 7717. 


SHOE REPAIRING 


DEVONSHIRE SHOE REPAIRING CO. HANcock 
2555.. Est. 1910, Factory method. Shoes made 
to order. Shoes dyed any color. Alfredo Creati, 
Mgr. 7-A Otis Street, Boston, Mass. 


SWEETS 
LUXOR SWEETS. PUREST OF CANDIES. Luxor 
Sweets & Chocolate Co., 235A Elm St., Davis 
Souare, Somerville, Mass. 


TIRES, ACCESSORIES, ETC. 


BAY STATE TIRE CO., 323 Columbus Ave., Bos- 


ton, Mass. KEN. 8850. Martin Custom Built 
Tires. Oil & Accessories. Radios & Batteries. 
R. E. Roeder. 


TRUCKING 


TORREY FURNITURE CO., Inc., 44 Traverse St., 
Boston, Mass. Manufacturers of Custom Furni- 
ture. New service to retail trade. Upholstering, 
Repairing, Refinishing. Tel. LAF. 7031-32, 


ID) WORRTES 
Voice Cover telephone): “Are you 
the @ame warden?” 
Game Warden: “Yes. mavam.” 


A. MORTON CO., Inc. General, Local and Long 
Distance Trucking: Freight and Baggage Transfer. 
For service call HANcock 2918. 26 Harrison 
Ave. Ext.. Boston. John P. Davidson, Jr.. Mar. 


Veiee: “Well, Toam se thankful 1 
heve the right persean at list! Would 


yeu mind suggesting some nes suit 


able for a children’s party 


| WANTED 


Live, energetic, ambitious young men 
to sell Life Insurance. 


Excellent opportunity. Instruction fur- 
nished free. Previous experience not 
necessary for success. 


CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, Gen'l Agent 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 


100 Mitk Street, Boston 
Telephones: Hubbard 4288 
Hancock 6200 


MASONIC JEWELS 
CHARMS, RINGS, PINS anp 
BUTTONS 
Special orders executed under our 
personal supervision 


Old Gold, Silver, Diamonds and Precious 
Stones Purchased For Cash. 


Frederick T. Widmer 
JEWELER 
31 West STREET 


Tel.: LiBerty 3917 
Correspondence solicited 


Boston 


EVERYTHING FOR THE | 


se a ney CRAFT 
or 
FANCY WORKERS 


Sold by whole or half 
LEATHERS skin, also cut to meas- 
ure. Tools, designs, 
lacings in both calf 
eee and goat skin, snap 
fasteners to match 
Send > cents leathers, leather dye, 
in stamps for wax polish, Sphinx 
SAMPLES Paste, slide fasteners 
and bag plates. For 
e better selection and 
lowest prices . . . buy 

from headquarters. 

W. A. HALL & SON 

251 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MODERNIZE YOUR APARTMENT with 


ire oe INSTALLED BY ANYONE 
Fits Any Bathtub 
There are NO marred walls 
or Extra plumbing required. 
Just attach ‘em to the tub. 
All brass. Chrome plated 
BOSTON PLUMBING & 
LIGHTING SUPPLY CO. 
Established 1910 
141-147 Portland St., Bostor 
At the North Station 
LAFayette 1400 


R. S. ROBIE, Inc. | 


Automobiles for Rent 
without drivers 
171 Huntrincron Ave.. 


Boston 


WE are asking YOU to try US 
for 
STEAMSHIP SUPPLIES 

MARINE HARDWARE | 
SMALL BOAT ACCESSORIES 


JAMES BLISS & CO., Inc. 


Established 1832 
Owned and operated by 
MARION L. DECROW 
Daughter of the late Israel E. Decrow 
220 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
LAFayette 4141 - 4142 


“CHATS” 


With Fraternity Secretaries and others 


Are you satisfied with your present 
RECORD—Cash and Members Register? 


Our Treasurer, George E. Damon, is an accountant 
of long experience and and Treasurer 
of a number of organizations he has designed sev- 
eral labor saving books which can be used for a 
small or large membership. We will be glad to 
send you sample sheets, with prices, upon request, 
or he will be pleased to talk with you at our store 
and give you any information you may desire. 


DAMON’S 


AT SEVEN PEMBERTON SQUARE 


THE BEACON HILL STATIONERS OF BOSTON 
Over 65 Years On Beacon Hill 


W. Davidson 


: Practical Furrier 


Formerly with 
MARTIN BATES & SONS 


FURS RELINED, REPAIRED 
2 AND RE-DYED 

‘£ SEAL AND Persian Mabe Over 

= To Latest FasHIONS 
CHAUFFEUR Fur Coats 
REPAIRED AND RELINED 

Raw Furs Boucut 
Fur Garments Mane To OrpER 


@ 
175 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON 
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CLEANSING DYEING 


QUALITY 
HAND LAUNDRY 


15-17 ELMER STREET 
Campripce, Mass. 


Telephone KIRkland 1223 


EAST BOSTON | 
SAVINGS BANK 


10 MERIDIAN STREET EAST BOSTON | 
88 YEARS IN BUSINESS | 
Money goes on interest the 15th of 
each month 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and 
Paper Ruler 


301 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON 
A. H. BURLEN 


Telephones, Hancock 6790 - 6791 


BOSTON 


Kenmore 1310 


Since 1816 


| EASTMAN FUNERAL SERVICE 


896 BEACON ST. — 


1664 BEACON ST. 
BROOKLINE 


Dependable service within the means of all 


ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 


ASPinwall 3380 


28 COLLEGE AVENUE 


Tel. SOMerset 2379 


FRANCIS M. WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


Funeral Directors 


Crric—E AND CHAPEL 


EDWIN G. BLOIS 


Manager and Treasurer 


WEST SOMERVILLE 


Residence Tel. SOMerset 0330 
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Two Offers... 
Both Good 


As an inducement to attract new readers to the Craftsman 
we offer, for a limited time, the following premiums: 


No. 1 No. 2 


A De Luxe Desk Set 


Comprising scissors and letter-opener of fine 
steel, beautifully made. and entirely practical. 


A Memo Set 


Or Pocket Secretary of genuine black grained 


leather, with spaces for cards, letters, bills and 


EEE 6 44 > 004404904 404900940904940944099459490449999000000000 


enclosed in a genuine brown leather calfskin 
case. This is something you will value all your 
life. There is nothing cheap about it. You 
would pay $5.00 for it in a retail store. Offered 
with the Craftsman for two years FREE. The 
whole cost to you or anyone to whom you may 
wish to present it as a gift is $4.00—24 issues of 
the only Masonic magazine in New England— 
for 31 years serving the Craft. Do not delay— 
the offer is good only for a short time—and the 
supply is limited. 


memo pad complete. This set you will find 
very substantial in quality and workmanship. 


Not a poor, artificial thing but a real worth- 


while article you will be glad to have people 
see. It is offered FREE with one year’s sub- 
12 issues 


and the set complete for $2.00. Worth the price 


scription to the Masonic Craftsman. 


of the subscription alone. 


Send cash with order for either of the two above items. The subscriptions may be 
in any person’s name—provided they are NEW subscriptions. If there is the 
slightest dissatisfaction you may return the set and your money will be very 
promptly refunded. 


We have never seen articles of such substantial quality and artistic merit offered 
as premiums and it is a genuine pleasure to be able to invite Craftsman friends to 
participate in this splendid Gift offer. 


The blank below may be used. Please write plainly and ACT NOW for when the 
present limited supply is exhausted the offer will be withdrawn. 


ay ee ee fe, ek ee 
MASONIC CRAFTSMAN, 27 Beach Street, BOSTON. MASS. 

; Please enter the following names to receive the CRAFTSMAN for ] 
which is desired) years and send the premium offered above to: 


te 


(check 


New Subscriber: 
Send Gifts to: 
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